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IX.—THE POETRY OF NICHOLAS BRETON. 
I. Breton’s Life. 


The chief source of information concerning Nicholas Breton’s 
early life is the will of his father, written in 1557-8, probated 
in 1558-9. This will,’ a lengthy document, provides liberally 
for the wife and the five children, devises generous legacies to 
a number of household servants, remembers various hospitals, 
the “ poorest creatures ”’ in several parishes, “ poorest Skoolers 
of the university of Cambrydge,”? and even sets apart a sum 
of money for “ repayringe the hyghe wayes brydges and other 
most needful and necessary thinges.”* There are mentions of 
“ jewelles” and plate and valuable furniture and clothes, and 
the whole tone of the will indicates that its maker was a man 
who had wealth and was accustomed to use it freely and 
generously. That he was as liberal in thought as in money- 
matters, that he had due regard to the preferences of others, 
may be fairly inferred from a bequest to one Henry Knighte, 
“so that he continew to study at the Lawe, or use any other 
honest exercyse of Lyvinge.”* That the wife was a woman of 


Printed in full in Grosart’s Works in Verse and Prose of Nicholas Breton, 
Chertsey Worthies’ Library; ‘“ Memorial Introduction,” pp. xii-xvii. 
*Ibid., p. xvi. 3[bid., p. xvi. “Grosart’s Breton, Introd., p. xvi. 
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good sense and discernment is clear from the responsibilities 
thrown upon her in the management of the estate, and from 
the fact that it was to remain in her hands (provided she did 
not “happyn to mary or dy ”’) until the sons were twenty-two 
and twenty-four respectively. If the daughters married with- 
out her consent, their legacies were to be forfeited." 

From all this we may infer that Nicholas Breton entered 
life endowed at least with a goodly heritage of practical 
ability and common sense, and that he was brought up “ in 
Lerning and vertue,”* in a home of comfort or even of afflu- 
ence. From the provisions for the older brother Richard’s 
“ mayntenance fynding and bringing upp,” and from the fact 
that in 1557-8 he was too young to wear “my gylte Skayne 
my Corselett and my prevy cote”’* of the father’s will, Grosart 
argues‘ that he was not more than fifteen; and that, as Nicho- 
las was to come of age at twenty-four and the older brother 
at twenty-two, there was perhaps a difference of two years in 
their respective ages. That would assign the birth of Richard 
to 1542-3, and that of Nicholas to 1544-5.° 

Some time previous to 1568, the widow married the poet 
Gascoigne. Legal action was of course taken in regard to the 
interest of the Breton children in their father’s property, but 
I find no ground on which to base any theory of the necessity 
for a “restoration of good feeling,” as Grosart puts it,’ between 
Gascoigne and any of the family; while there is reason for 
arguing an especially pleasant companionship between the two 
poets,’ 

Nicholas Breton took no university degree, and the proba- 
bility of his ever having been a student at Oxford rests on the 
following somewhat slender evidence :— 

'*And that than my foresaid legacies and bequests above made to such of 
my said daughters as shall so marry w'out tassent of my sailed wife shalbe 


utterlye voyde and of none effecte,” Grosart’s Breton, Introd., p, xv. 
* [bid,, p, xvii. * [bid,, p. xvi, *Grosart’s Breton, Introd., p. xix. 


* Not 1542-3, as Grosart puts it (Grosart’s Breton, Introd,, p. xix), by 
either mistake or misprint. 
* Ibid., p. xx. "See p, 321, 
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1. He dedicated his Pilgrimage to Paradise to “the Gentle- 
men Students and Scholars at Oxford.” 

2. The introduction to one of his poems’ refers to the author as 
“a yong Gentleman, who... . had spent some years at Oxford.” 

3. The diary of Rev. Richard Madox? records a meeting 
in 1582, apparently at Antwerp, with “Mr. Brytten, once 
of Oriel Colledge, w® made wyts will.” That the register of 
Oriel College shows no trace of his name is, unfortunately, 
a fact of no value from any point of view. His references 
to college life, though not especially frequent, are easy and 
natural.* Grosart says‘ that his writings show “a notable 
absence of classical quotation and allusion.” To this I can 
only say that Breton is in no respect an extremist, and that, 
though he rarely introduces a set quotation from the classics, 
yet in his mythological allusions, and especially in his occa- 
sional use of Latin words, he manifests an everyday familiarity 
far removed from the almost superstitious reverence of the 
ignorant man for a dead language. 

The only evidence that we have of his possible marriage is 
the entry in the register of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London (his 
family parish), of a marriage between one Nicholas Brytten 
and Ann Sutton. This is given by Grosart,’ as are also other 
entries referring to the birth of four children to Nicholas 
Brytten (Brittaine and Britten), From Brinsley Nicholson’s 
Ms. notes to Grosart’s Breton,® it seems possible that in the 
unique copy of Old Madeap’s New Gallimawfry in the inac- 
cessible library at Britwell there may be evidence of value on 
this question, Breton’s writings were published between 1577 
and 1626, No record of his death has been found, but it may 
be supposed to have taken place soon after the latter date. 


' Toya of an Idle Head, p, 50/1, * Sloane ms, 6008, British Museum, 

* Grimello’s Fortunes, p, 6/1; An Old Man's Lesson, p, 12/1, 13/1; Strange 
News out of Divers Countries, p. 11/1; Fantastica, p, 15/1; A Post with a Packet 
of Mad Letters, second series, letter 16, 

*Grosart’s Breton, Introd,, p, xx. *Grosart’s Breton, Introd., p. xxi. 

*In the library of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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II, Outline of Breton’s Literary Activity. 


Breton’s life extended over an eventful period, ‘Two relig- 
ious revolutions, the burning of bishops and archbishops, the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey and of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
discoveries of marvelous countries, voyages that read like the 
Arabian Nights, the miracle of the annihilation of the Spanish 
Armada—and in the very midst of it all sat Nicholas Breton, 
quietly writing religious poetry! To the literary movements 
of his day he was most susceptible, though his response was 
rarely instantaneous ; but bare public events produced appar- 
ently no effect upon his mind, His first work after the defeat 
of the Armada (1588) was a pastoral (1591); Elizabeth died 
(1603), and he wrote A Packet of Mad Letters (1603); all 
England was shaken by the gunpowder plot (1605), and he 
wrote The Soul’s Immortal Crown (1605). 

Of his score of poetical booklets, nearly half are religious ; 
one is chiefly vers de société ; but one of his pastorals is of any 
length ; and his writing of satire hardly went beyond a single 
year. Strictly speaking, then, Breton was a religious poet who 
made literary departures into vers de société, pastoral and satire. 
His vers de société was but the trying of his “ ’prentice hand,” 
and has little significance in his poetical career as a whole. 
His pastoral was the natural result of the decade during which 
the pastoral influence was supreme; and his satire followed 
almost inevitably upon that of Marston and Hall. The study 
of his literary life, looked at through a perspective of three 
hundred years, falls naturally, and in some respects chrono- 
logically, under the headings :— 


I. Previous criticisms, 
II. Religious poetry. 
III. Vers de société. 
IV. Pastoral. 
V. Satire. 
VI. The man as shown in his work. 
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III, Chronological Oriticiem of Breton’s Work. 


Twelve years after the publication of Breton’s first work, 
I find the earliest reference to him that is in any degree 
critical in Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie (1589), which 
says, “And in her Majesty’s time that now is are sprung up 
another crew of courtly makers, noblemen, and gentlemen of 
her Majesty’s own servants, who have written excellently 
well,” Among them “ Britton” is named, 

Two years later another pamphlet appeared describing “The 
Honourable Entertainment gieven to the Queenes Majestie in 
Progresse at Elvetham in Hampshire by the R, H, the Earle 
of Hertford,”' Here, under “ The thirde daies entertainment,” 
is the note, “On Wednesday morning about 9 o’clock as her 
Majestie opened a casement of her gallerie window, ther were 
three excellent musitians, who being disguised in auncient 
country attire did greete her with a pleasant song of Qorydon 
and Phillida, made in three parts of purpose. The song, as 
well for the worth of the dittie, as the aptnesse of the note 
thereto applied, it pleased her Highnesse after it had been 
once sung to command it againe, and highly to grace it with 
her cheerfull acceptance and commendation.” 

In 1598 Francis Meres in Palladis Tamia names Breton 
among those who are “ most passionate among us to bewail 
and bemoan the perplexities of love.” 

John Bodenham in Belvedere (1600), mentions Breton as 
among those known “ from divers essays of their poetry.” 

Prefaced to Melancholike Humours (1600), are the following 
lines by Ben Jonson :— 


“Thou that wouldst finde the habit of true passion, 
And see a minde attir’d in perfect straines; 
Not wearing moodes, as gallants doe a fashion, 
In these pide times, only to shewe their braines. 


? Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. 
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John Hynd’s Eliosto Libidinoso (1606), inserts a poem as 
“a fancy which that learned author Nicholas Breton hath 
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Looke here on Breton’s Worke, the master print: 
Where such perfections to the life doe rise ; 

If they seem wry, to such as looke asquint, 

The fault’s not in the object but their eyes. 


For, as one comming with a laterall viewe 

Unto a cunning piece wrought perspective, 
Wants facultie to make a censure true; 

So with this author's readers will it thrive: 


Which, being eyed directly, I divine 
His proofe their praise, will meet, as in this line.” 


dignified with respect.” 


In Dekker’s Guls Horn Book (1609), is the sentence, “I am 


Pasquils Mad-Cap that will doot.” 


After 1609, allusions to Breton are not infrequent in the 
dramatic literature of the time, especially in Beaumont and 


Fletcher’s plays; e. g., 


(1) “Do you read Madcap still?” 


The Coxeomb, 1v, 4 (1610). 


(2) “ Did I for this 
Consume my quarters in meditations, vows, 
And woo’d her in Heroical Epistles ? 
Did I expound The Oul, 
And undertook with labor and expense 
The re-collection of those thousand pieces, 
Consum’d in cellars and tobacco-shops, 
Of that our honor’d Englishman, Nich. Breton?” 


The Scornful Lady, 11, 1 (Between 1609 and 1616). 


(3) “And your Pasquil 
Went not below the Mad-Caps of that time.” 


The Nice Valour, v, 2 (1613) 


(4) “Who look’d on you, 
But piping kites that knew you would be prizes, 
And ’prentices in Paul’s Churchyard that scented 
Your want of Breton’s books?” 


Wit without Money, 11, 4 (1614), 
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Ben Jonson in his Execration upon Vulcan (printed 1640, 
written probably between 1621 and 1625) writes :— 


“ Had I foreknown of this, thy least desire 
To have held triumph or a feast of fire, 


, ‘ . many a ream 
To redeem mine I had sent in— 


With Nicholas’ Pasquils 
Meddle with your match, 
And the strong lines that do the times so catch.” 


Sir John Suckling, whose critical acumen deserves respect, 
joins Breton’s name with Shakespeare’s in The Goblins, rv, 1 
(1638) :— 

“The last a well-writ piece, I assure you, 
A Breton I take it, and Shakespeare’s very way.” 

Breton is mentioned in Richard Brome’s A Jovial Crew, u, 
1 (acted 1641) :— 

“And then fall into courtship, one in a set speech taken out 
of old Britain’s Works, another in verses out of the Academy 
of Compliments, or some other of the new Poetical Pamph- 
leteers, ambitious only to spoil paper and publish their names 
in print.” This epithet “old” was almost a term of endear- 
ment in an age in which life moved so fast that the work of 
yesterday was old, and the remembrance of it until to-day 
was fame. 

In Edward Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum (1675) is written : 
—“Nicholas Breton, a writer of pastorals, sonnets, canzons 
and madrigals, in which kind of writing he keeps company 
with several other contemporary aemulators of Spenser and 
Sir Philip Sidney, in a publist collection of selected odes of 
the chief pastoral sonnetteers, &c., of that age.” 

These are the principal references to Breton that I have 
found in the century following the appearance of his first 
work, if we except Nash’s stinging allusion to the author of 
the Bower of Delights' in his preface to Astrophel and Stella, 


'A work by no means certainly Breton’s. 
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1591, as “ Pan sitting in his bower of delights and a number 
of Midases to admire his miserable horn-pipes.” What do 
these criticisms sum up? He is said by Puttenham to have 
written “excellently well;” one of his poems has attracted 
the favorable attention of the queen ; by Meres he is named as 
one of the best lyric and erotic poets; Bodenham and Dekker 
mention him ; Hynd calls him “ that learned author ;” several 
dramatists refer to him in their plays ; Ben Jonson writes some 
flattering verses, which do not, however, ring quite so true as 
do his lines on Shakespeare, and are of less value than his 
chance mention of Pasquil ; Suckling compares him to Shake- 
speare ; Phillips calls him one of the emulators of Spenser and 
Sidney. Regarded as literary criticism, all this is of small 
value in determining Breton’s place among his contemporaries ; 
but regarded as the unofficial expression of an age that enjoyed 
what it liked, forgot what it did not like, and did little analyz- 
ing in either case, the good-natured familiarity and the very 
briefness of these mentions, especially in the dramas, say much 
for his popularity and appreciation among a people whose 
literary instinct was for the best. Saintsbury says' that 
Breton “ pamphleted with such copiousness and persistence 
for nearly half a century, that it is clear there must have been 
money to be made by the practice.”? But when in the same 
paragraph he speaks of the “ mild mediocrity ” of Breton, he 
forgets that “mild mediocrity ” is not the stuff that popularity 
was made of in the Elizabethan days. 

For the next hundred years Breton seems to have been 
completely forgotten, if we except the one ballad printed in 
The Muses’ Library by Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper in 1737. 
This same ballad, Phillida and Corydon, together with the 
Shepherd’s Address to His Muse, appeared in Percy’s Reliques 
in 1765; and from that time Breton has seldom been left 
out of poetical collections or entirely forgotten by poetical 
criticism. 


1 Elizabethan and Jacobean Pamphlets, Introd., p. xvii f. 
? Breton, however, did not really need to write for bread. 
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Warton’s History of English Poetry’ (1774) mentions him 
as “one of the most prolific penmen of his time,” speaks of 
his Mad-Cap as having considerable merit, and deems the 
literary controversy between Breton, Marston, and the poet- 
aster Weever (?) worthy of a full account. 

Sir S. Egerton Brydges reprinted several of Breton’s works 
at his famous Lee Priory Press,’ and from 1800 on he let no 
opportunity pass to express his admiration for Breton. In 
his edition of Theatrum Poetarum (1800), he says :'—“ The 
ballad of Phillida and Corydon is a delicious little poem ; and 
if we are to judge from this specimen, his poetical powers 
(for surely he had the powers of a poet) were distinguished 
by a simplicity at once easy and elegant.” In the Censura 
Literaria* (1805-1809) he speaks of “that prolific writer, 
Nicholas Breton, who supplied the press with a rich diversity 
of ingenious compositions for more than forty years.” In his 
edition of England’s Helicon (1810-1814), he says :°—“ By 
far the first of these (poems) are the compositions of Dr. 
Thomas Lodge and Nicholas Breton. That the genius of 
both these writers was not only elegant and highly polished, 
but pure and unsophisticated . ... may be safely affirmed... . 
As to Breton,’ if he possessed less sentiment than Lodge, per- 
haps his fancy was still more delicate and playful, and his 
expression no less simple and harmonious.” In his Restituta’ 
(1814-1816), he praises “the ingenuity, fertility, fluency, 
metrical ease, and moral force of Breton’s commendable pen ;” 
and again he says® that Breton’s “copiousness of natural senti- 
ment, and ease and elegance of language are so eminent and so 
well adapted to popularity that the oblivion which has covered 
him is a matter of constant surprise to me.” 


"Section 6. *See Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual. 

3 Page 321. *Vol. 11, p. 183, second edition, 1815. 

§ British Bibliographer, vol. 111, Introd. to England’s Helicon, p. iv, third 
edition. 

® Tbid., p. vii. 7.Vol. 111, p. 174, second edition, 1815. 

5 Ibid., p. 16. 
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Drake says' (1817): “The chief contibutors (to England’s 
Helicon) were among the best lyric poets of their age. Amid 
this galaxy of bards we cannot fail to distinguish for their 
decided superiority the productions of Breton, Greene, Lodge, 
Marlowe, Raleigh, which might confer celebrity on any selec- 
tion.” Drake places Breton as one of the “leaders of a 
great portion of their art during a period of half a century.” 
Although he names him as a lyric poet, he does not mention 
him in particular as a satirist or as a writer of pastorals. 

Thomas Campbell’s Essay on English Poetry (1819), says 
of Breton :—“ His happiest vein is in little pastoral pieces. .. . 
The lyrical poetry of Elizabeth’s age runs often into pastoral 
insipidity and fantastic carelessness, though there may be found 
in some of the pieces of Sir Philip Sidney, Lodge, Marlowe, 
and Breton, not only a sweet, wild spirit, but an exquisite 
finish of expression.” 

Alexander Dyce? (1831) makes casual mention of Breton as 
“a man of no ordinary genius, writing in his more inspired 
moments with tenderness and delicacy.” 

Taking a general view of the references to Breton during 
the seventy years that followed Percy’s reprinting of Phillida 
and Corydon with the accompanying account of its place in the 
Elvetham festivities, we see that he is neither forgotten nor 
does he receive the honor of critical study, He is spoken 
of less familiarly and more respectfully, but still in the way of 
casual mention. Perey, Warton, Brydges, Drake, Campbell, 
Dyce, speak of him, sometimes with almost Elizabethan appre- 
ciation, but rarely with even a touch of modern criticism, 

The first criticism in any degree conyprehensive which he 
seems to have received is that of Thomas Corser® (1860) :— 
“ Nicholas Breton, a writer of elegant and refined taste... . 
While some of his poetical pieces display the deepest and most 
fervent feelings of the devout and pious mind, breathing forth 


"Shakespeare and his Times, vol. 1, p. 721 f. 
* Introduction to the Works of Robert Greene. 
5Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, vol. 11, Part 1. 
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its aspirations to the Almighty, one while in strains of warm 
and rapturous praise, and another in most profound and humble 
penitence of soul ; and while some of his productions are filled 
with the richest humor, blended with the purest fancy and 
clothed in chaste and delicate language, there are others evinc- 
ing a coarse and vulgar style and tone of expression almost 
leading the reader to doubt whether such varied writings could 
all be the productions of the same pen. (This charge of a 
“coarse and vulgar style” is due to a mistaken ascription to 
Breton of Pasquil’s Nightcap, now known to be the work of 
one “ William F.”')....  Breton’s serious prose is warm and 
impassioned, pure and pleasing, and his poetical works are 
written in a graceful and refined spirit, and in simple, artless 
language, which makes its way irresistibly to the heart. Many 
of his smaller lyrical pieces are full of tenderness and beauty 
and are remarkable for their genuine poetry and exquisite 
taste and simplicity.” This bears the mark of that real study 
of Breton’s work as a whole which I have failed to recognize 
in previous criticisms. 

It is only within the last decade that Breton seems on the 
way to win back again some small share of the popularity 
that was his three hundred years ago; only then appreciation 
was instinctive and made its way from the people to the 
critics, while now it is through the appreciation of the critics 
that it must make its way to the people, Not that all these 
later criticisms are just. Often do they bear the marks of a 
most limited and superficial reading of the author, Generali- 
zations that would apply to some one division of his poems 
are frequently grossly unfair when applied te all the works 
of so versatile a writer. 

Grosart? (1879) praises him for his rich, pure English, his 
originality in an imitative period, his melody, brightness, 
sweetness, purity,—indeed, for most of the good qualities that 


‘Stationers’ Register for 6 April, 1619. 
*Grosart’s Breton, “‘ Memorial Introduction,” passim. 
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a poet of his class could possess—and claims for him an 
especially high rank as a religious poet. 

Saintsbury (1887)' treats Breton, “the industrious man of 
all work,” as he calls him, with a superciliousness that arouses 
instinctive rebellion against the occasional justice of his stric- 
tures. He says:*—‘ His best certain thing is the pretty 
Phillida and Corydon idyll... . but I own that I can never 
read this latter without thinking of two lines of Fulke Gre- 
ville’s in the same metre and on not very different theme— 


‘O’er enamelled meads they went, 
Quiet she, he passion rent,’ 


which are simply worth all the works of Breton’s prose and 
verse, unless we count the Lullaby, put together... . His 
work .... is... . very interesting to the literary student, 
because it shows better perhaps than anything else the style 
of literature which a man disdaining to condescend to bur- 


lesque or bawdry, not gifted with any extraordinary talent - 


. . « « but possessed of a certain literary faculty, could then 
produce with a fair chance of being published and bought. 
It cannot be said that the result shows great daintiness in 
Breton’s public. The verse with an improvement in sweet- 
ness and fluency, is very much in the doggerel style which 
was prevalent before Spenser ; and the prose, though showing 
considerable faculty, if not of invention, yet of adroit imita- 
tion of previously invented styles, is devoid of distinction 
and point... . The pervading characteristics are Breton’s 
invariable modesty, his pious and, if I may be permitted to 
use the word, gentlemanly spirit, and a fashion of writing 
which, if not very pointed, picturesque or epigrammatic, is 
clear, easy, and on the whole rather superior in observance of 
the laws of grammar and arrangement to the work of men 
of much greater note in his day.” Later,’ he even refuses to 
admit in any wise Breton’s title to the name of poet. 


' Elizabethan Literature, Ch. 1v, p. 128, edition of 1891. 
* Ibid., Ch. v1, p. 239 f. 
3 Elizabethan and Jacobean Pamphlets, Introd., p. xvii, 1892. 
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Bullen reads him with far more sympathy, and admits, 
perhaps a little shamefacedly, that he “found interesting” 
even Breton’s one novel, The Miseries of Mavillia, with its 
unfortunate ending. Bullen says:'—“ Breton wrote always 
in great haste, and never indulged in the luxury of revision. 
He frequently allows his rhymes to carry him along and lets 
the sense shift for itself. We may not be quite sure at times 
in reading the Passionate Shepherd that the grammatical con- 
structions are nicely adjusted, and fastidious critics may com- 
plain that the writing is too diffuse, but the poet is in his 
gayest humor; we are charmed by the easy flow of his verse, 
and should be churls if we were not warmed by his enthusi- 
asm.... Though I have some liking for Breton’s devotional 
poems, I can hardly allow that they are of the first quality. 

Both Davies and Breton could spin off any quantity 
of devotional verse (respectable verse, too,) when the feeling 
. seized them, but their fluency was very tiresome. ... Asa 
satirist Breton had little of the saeva indignatio, real or 
assumed, of Marston or Hall. ... There was nothing ill- 
natured or acrimonious about Breton. ... It is only in his 
moral and didactic writings that Breton is ever tedious. His 
prose, which is always quaint and neatly turned, is valuable 
for the bright, cheerful pictures that it gives of Elizabethan 
society, and his lyrical poetry at its best is very good indeed.” 

Gosse’s estimate of Breton? is that he was an “ Elizabethan 
primitive who went on publishing fresh volumes until after 
the death of James I, but without having modified the sixteenth 
century character of his style.... Breton had the root of 
poetry in him, but he was no scholar,’ inartistic and absolutely 
devoid of the gift of self-criticism.” 

There is sensitive appreciation of Breton in a note to Eliza- 
bethan Lyrics,‘ unfortunately much too brief, which speaks of 


1 Lyrics from Elizabethan Romances, Introd., p. xx, 1890. 
*Jacobean Ports, Ch. 1, p. 15 f., 1894. 

3Alas for poor John Hynd of 1606! See page 302. 

* Page 226; by Felix E. Schelling, 1895. 
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him as “writing incessantly and unequally verse, prose, it 
mattered little what; frequently in debt and trouble ; facile, 
ready, ever fertile.... There is a naturalness, an easy flow 
and gaiety, a tenderness and purity about Breton that ought 
to restore him to fame.” 

These collected criticisms will show that there is plenty of 
room for a thoughtful, scholarly, conscientious, and compre- 
hensive estimate of Breton that shall avoid flippancy, blind 
enthusiasm, and sweeping generalization.’ 


1V. Breton’s Religious Poetry. 


The highest religious poetry, though universal in its appli- 
cation, must (1) embody a real, or seemingly real, individual 
experience, and must (2) manifest no consciousness of the 
audience. Many of our modern hymns show to the initiated 
marks of having been written not from individual experience, 
but with a conscious purpose, either to accord with the ideas 
of some one sect or to intensify some one partisan doctrine. 
The sense of religious solidarity is lost, in that these hymns 
are only too plainly addressed to an audience that is either 
limited or unsympathetic. They have become, to use Mill’s 
distinction,? eloquence rather than poetry. The feeling of 
individuality was intensified in the sixteenth century by “the 
fresh vigor given by the doctrines of the Reformation to 
the sense of personal responsibility and immediate relation 
to God.”* The feeling of unconsciousness suffered to some 
extent from the tendency to didacticism aroused by three 


'The death of Henry Morley has lost us the criticiem of Breton that he 
had promised (in vol. x, p. 493) for the eleventh volume of his Hnglish 
Writers. W. Hall Griffin, who completed the work, barely mentions Breton 
as “one of the most prolific writers of the day,” and says that his verse 
“often has the ring of a true poet.’ 

The appendix to Anglish Writers, vol, x1, gives a valuable bibliography 
of Breton, 

* Poetry and ita Varveties, by J, 8, Mill. 

* George MacDonald's England's Antiphon, Chapter v, 
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religious revolutions within twenty-five years, and by the 
knowledge that a man might be called on to seal his words 
with his blood. To the end of the century and far into the 
next, the mood of the hymnist was somewhat cautiously 
meditative, only in rarest instances was it spontaneous and 
cheerful. 

In some of Breton’s religious poems, the individuality, the 
personal tone, is so strong as to convince Grosart of their 
autobiographical character. On the other hand, his allusions to 
current events are few and indirect ; of his family he makes no 
mention whatever ; there is no proof that he either sinned or 
suffered more than the average man, as one might infer from 
the tone of some of the hymns, and, in the Jack of external 
evidence, I see no ground for the belief that he has shown as 
much of self-revelation as of poetic insight. Of the spirit of 
consciousness he has less than many of the hymnists of his 
day. He takes a conventional view of most matters, and he 
can hardly be said to take any view of questions of theological 
controversy. His creed consists of three articles,—1. Wrong 
is punished ; 2. Right is rewarded ; 3. Repentance wins for- 
giveness. He writes frankly and naturally, neither with 
politic repression of his belief, nor with expectation of encoun- 
tering opposition, nor with the elation of a man who finds 
himself on the winning side. 

The possibility that he was a Roman Catholic is hardly 
worth mentioning, for the idea seems to have been suggested 
merely by a careless ascription to him of Mary Magdalen’s 
Love, a poem utterly unlike his work. Both Grosart' and 
Brinsley Nicholson? have collected a number of proofs from 
Breton’s own words of his approving familiarity with the 
ritual of the English Church, A still stronger proof of his 
protestantism is the un-Romish familiarity which he, as well 
as Gascoigne, shows with the English Bible, not only with its 
narrative portions and by way of direct quotation, but that 


'Grosart’s Breton, Introd,, p. xxix, 
* Notes and Queriea, 5th series, vol, 1, pp. 501-2, 
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closer familiarity which manifests itself in easy allusion and 
in unconscious adoption of phraseology ; e. g., 


“ Height, depth, length, breadth are in thy love declared.” ! 
“Some in their chariots, some in horses trust.’’* 
“ Help to build up the walls of Jerusalem.” * 


Grosart does Breton another bit of justice in printing in 
parallel columns passages from the Countess of Pembroke’s 
Passion and from Watson’s Tears of Fancy. This compari- 
son seems to me to prove not only Grosart’s charge, that 
Watson was the borrower, but also that he was unnecessarily 
superficial in his appropriations ; e. g., Breton writes : °— 


“The hunted hart sometimes doth leave the hound; 
My heart, alas, is never out of chase.” 


This becomes under Watson’s treatment a mere alliterative 
memory. He writes :° 


“The hunted hare sometimes doth leave the hound, 
My heart, alas, is never out of chase.” 


He quite overlooks the play on “hart” and “heart ;” in 
short, he borrows a pun without leave, and then loses it! In 
Tears of Fancy’ Watson uses Breton’s peculiar expression, 
“ Woe begone me,” which I have noticed in no other author.® 


1 Countess of Pembroke’s Love, 23/1, 1. 37; ef. Ephesians, mm. 18:—“To 
comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height,” etc. 

* Ibid , 27/2,1. 51: ef. Psalms, xx. 7:—“ Some trust in chariots, and some 
in horses.” 

* Dedication of Pilgrimage to Paradise; cf. Psalms, it. 18 :—“ Build thou 
the walls of Jerusalem.” 

‘Grosart's Breton, Introd., p. Ixxi. 

® Countess of Pembroke’s Passion, stanza 13. 

® Tears of Fancy, sonnet 57. 7 Sonnet 38. 

®With one exception, the song beginning, “Sweet Love, if thou wilt 
gain a monarch’s glory,” which ends, “Alas! poor Love, then thou art 
woe-begone thee,” in John Wilbye’s Madrigals, 1598. 
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With such obligations to Breton, Watson’s lines," 


“If poets have done well in times long past 
To glose on trifling toys of little price,” 


become doubly ungracious, if they refer to Breton’s Toys of 
an Idle Head.’ 

Breton’s earliest religious poem, The Pilgrimage to Para- 
dise,’ is an attempt at allegory, and as a whole hardly a 
successful attempt. It shows signs of the influence of the 
Faéry Queen,’ but has even less of reality. Spenser’s “ gentle 
knight” has at least a dinted shield, but Breton’s pilgrim 
discomfits the seven heads of Satan by seven elaborate dis- 
courses, carefully adjusted, one to each. The earlier part of 
the poem is more impersonal than a morality. The charac- 
ters, if they may be so called, are mere puppets of the most 
transparently artificial construction, and it is often difficult to 
determine which one is speaking. In the latter part, how- 
ever, no one can fail to see sweetness and strength. In his 
sympathetic description of the 


“Fisherman all in his boat alone 
With every billow tossed from side to side,’’® 


there is pictorial talent, and his telling of the whole little story 
makes one regret that his writing of narrative was so nearly 
limited to his prose. As his religious writings continue, there 
is less of allegory, and much less of that indefinable air of 
writing for an audience. Sometimes the inspiration fails ; 
occasionally he is a little labored; his metaphor, rich and 
fervid as it is, seld6m rises to the highly impassioned ; yet, 
through it all, is the irresistible charm of sweetness, tender- 
ness, inexhaustible freshness, musical rhythm and easy flow 
of language ; and even though his religious poems are, as a 
whole, hardly more cheerful or animated than those of his 
contemporaries, yet, with his earnest sincerity and his un- 
swerving faith, they can hardly be dreary reading. He is 


‘Ekatompathia, poem 17; published 1582. 
* 1577. 91592. * 1590. ° 15/2, 1. 32. 
2 
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never discouraged, never misanthropic. His hopeful, sunny 
nature gleams through the slight melancholy that was regarded 
as the-proper atmosphere to surround a religious poem. He 
often cries out of the depths, but he never loses a cheerful 
confidence in the result of his supplication. Gascoigne’s 
theological pessimism would have been as incomprehensible 
to him as the ecstasies of Southwell. At the thought of death 
Southwell gazes with rapturous longing into the heaven that 
opens before him ; Gascoigne, with his overflowing vitality, 
flinches and fears; Breton leisurely sentimentalizes. Breton 
knows nothing of the rhapsodies of the mystic, nothing of the 
spiritual conflicts of Saint Augustine, nothing of the higher 
selfishness of Thomas & Kempis; but he is a simple, true- 
hearted, conscientious man, who means to do his best, and is 
sincerely sorry when he fails, 

The verbal style of his religious writings presents little that 
is especially characteristic, or different from that of other writers 
of his time. He shows the delight in words that was common 
to all Elizabethans, the consciousness that they were real things 
and not abstractions, that they had a substantial existence of 
their own. With this in mind, I can never feel that their 
plays on words, their puns, repetitions, turns, and twists are 
in any way a blemish, They are rather a proof of the Eliza- 
bethan appreciation of a form of life so intangible and subtle 
that we, unhappily, have lost their delicate sensitiveness to its 
existence. Even Southwell, with all his intensity of spirit 
and in full view of the martyrdom for which he yearned, did 
not count it idle play when he wrote :— - 

“Who lives in love, loves least to live, 
And long delays doth rue, 
If Him he love by whom he lives, 
To whom all love is due.” ! 
Breton is always fond of this by-play, but diffuse as he is, he 
rarely lets the sound supersede the sense ; the word may play 
but it must do his work, must add to his thought; e. g., 


\ Lifes Death, Love's Life. 
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“ Before there was a light, there was a light 
Which saw the world the world could never see.” ! 


He revels in a kind of concatenate verse ; e. g., 


“Thou leadest the eye unto his heart’s delight, 
Thou leadest the heart unto his soul’s desire, 
Thou leadest the soul unto the living light, 
Which shows the heavens where hope can go no higher.” * 


This is especially common in some of his prose works, and it 
appears on a broader scale in The Soul’s Immortal Crown, in 
which the description of each virtue leads up to that of 
the next. 

The simplicity of the means that he employs is worthy of 
notice. His words are in large proportion monosyllables, and 
they are seldom to be taken in any unusual sense; neither 
are there often unexpected turns of thought. His rimes are 
the familiar ones of the average hymn book, “ pain—again,” 
“king—sing,” “ prove—love,” “ choose—refuse,” etc., and he 
is inexcusably careless in his repetition of rimes; e. g., in 
the first fifty rimes of the Countess of Pembroke’s Passion, 
four are repeated, and the same thing is true of the first fifty 
rimes of the Countess of Pembroke’s Love, In the first sixty- 
three rimes of the Lavished Sou/, the pair, “ story—glory,” 
appears five times. Tracing his religious poems from begin- 
ning to end, this simplicity of means is unchanged, but there 
is developed a resonance of rhythm, an overtone of thought, 
that have come with the experience of the increasing years 
in literature and in life. The smooth, peaceful flow of the 
sentiment is not altered, but the stream has broadened and 


1 The Ravished Soul, p. 6/1. 
* Countess of Pembroke’s Love, p. 22,1. 7-10. Cf. Barnabe Googe’s, 


“The oftener seen, the more I lust, 
The more I lust, the more I smart, 
The more I smart, the more I trust, 
The more I trust, the heavier heart, 
The heavy heart breeds mine unrest, 
Thy absence, therefore, like | best.” 
Oculi Augent Dolorem. 
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deepened. There is reserved force. The quiet, meditative 
mood rises to outbursts of song. The gentle melody has 
became abundant harmony. It speaks well for Breton’s 
spiritual and poetic nature that he is at his best in tones 
of praise. His hymn, 


“ When the angels all are singing,” ? 


seems to me the most perfect of all his religious writings. 
There is rare earnestness, aspiration, clearness of vision, the 
faith that is the substance of things hoped for, and withal, 
exquisiteness of rhythm, condensation and completeness of 
thought, and a certain freshness and brightness—an eagerness 
of childlike longing—that would make a De Profundis into a 
pean of joy. It is the Sursum Corda of his religious poetry. 





VY. Breton’s Vers de Société. 


Those of Breton’s poems that are of the nature of vers de 
société will hardly add to his fame. As a whole, they are 
lacking in airiness, elegance, crispness, and lightness of touch, 
far more common in his other writings. There is sometimes 
a graceful turn of thought, but in general the movement is 
too ponderous, and the wit is too thinly spread. Wyatt’s vers 
de société is concise and pithy, and never didactic. Gascoigne 
had in his lightest vein a sense of construction which Breton’s 
verse often lacks. Gascoigne stops because the thought is 
expressed. Breton, like Turbervile, writes on till the time 
is up, and with a very apparent expectation of praise that is 
sometimes a little exasperating ; as is also his air of self-satisfied 
deliberation when contrasted with Sidney’s feverish eagerness. 

In thé Toys of an Idle Head?* I find little to commend. 
There are germs of religious sentiment and of sympathetic 
feeling, but shown in irresponsible fashion, and often with 
complete loss of Breton’s usual power of critical selection ; 
e. g., after describing in some eight hundred lines the various 


1 The Longing of a Blessed Heart, p. 15. * 1577. 
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objects seen in a dream,' he finds: no objection to enumerat- 
ing them a second time, querying after each one what it 
may mean—a favorite anti-climax of his in setting forth his 
numerous dreams.?, The wonder is that a man who was des- 
tined to write so well at fifty should have written so poorly 
at thirty-five. 

In regard to the Arbor of Amorous Devices, I find no reason 
for disagreeing with the statement made by W. Hall Griffin,® 
that “Britton’s Divinitie* alone is undoubtedly by Breton,” 
though several other poems show his favorite expressions and 
turns of thought. The gem of the book, and the gem of all 
the books ascribed to Breton, A Sweet Lullabie, is somewhat 
magisterially claimed for Breton by Grosart.’ though he makes 
no attempt to prove his claim. Saintsbury’ believes that this 
claim “is based on little external and refuted by all internal 
evidence.” I do not find in the poem one trace of the quali- 
ties of Breton’s thought, or of the usual marks of his style. 
I claim it for Gascoigne on the following grounds :— 

1. Similarity of phrase with lines in Gascoigne’s Epitaph 
upon Captain Bouchier.® 

a. “A noble youth of blood and bone; 


His glancing looks, if he once smile, 
Right honest women may beguile.”’ 
Lallabie. 
a. “He might for birth have boasted noble race, 
Yet were his manners meek and always mild. 
Who gave a guess by gazing on his face, 
And judged thereby might quickly be beguiled.” 


Epitaph. 
b. “ Although a lion in the field, 
A lamb in town thou shalt him find.” 
LInllabie. 
b. “In field a lion and in town a child.” 
Ypitaph. 


139/2 A Strange Dream. 

*Cf. Charles Lamb's Vision of Repentance with its similar—and yet very 
different treatment. 

5 Morley’s English Writers, vol. x1, Bibliography of Breton. 

*P. 9. °2. Ti. ®Grosart’s Breton, Introd., p. xlviii. 

1 Elizabethan Literature, Ch. v1, p. 239. 

® Hazlitt’s Gascoigne, vol. 1, p. 75. 
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2. The clear-eyed, unconventional view of right, a charac- 
teristic of Gascoigne, but directly opposed to the unvarying 
conventionality of Breton, 

3. The impression given by the poem that it is the product 
of a moment of inspiration, and not of any poetical industry. 
These moments of inspiration were as characteristic of the 
work of Gascoigne, as is the impression of industry given by 
the works of Breton. 


VI. Breton’s Pastorals. 


The pastoral idea was in England seed sown in fertile 
ground, Pastoral was in most perfect accord with three of 
the leading tendencies of the age of Elizabeth: 1. The inherent 
English love of nature and simplicity ; 2. The healthy liking 
for the marvelous, fostered by the great events of the age, 
and 3, The keen interest in human nature that was to find its 
highest development in the drama. The love of the simple 
combined with an appreciation of the marvelous led naturally 
to the allegorical. Sidney found his pastoral inspiration in 
the romantic combined with love of nature; Breton found his 
in love of nature combined with close study of human nature. 

How far and in what way Breton was influenced by the 
current literature of his time is a question in which one must 
move with unusual caution. Pamphleteer as he was, he had 
nothing of Defoe’s instinctive clutch on the sensation of the 
next moment. Strictly speaking, he was not an originator, 
but he had a way of watching a literary fashion until its first 
ardency was past, and then in his adoption of it, adding to the 
charm of familiarity some special touch of his own; e. g., 
“The decade, 1580-1590, may be regarded as the period of 
the supremacy of the pastoral,”' but the first certain date 
of Breton’s pastoral is 1591, when his pretty Phillida and 
Corydon was written for the “ Honorable Entertainment given 
to the Queen’s Majesty at Elvetham.” 


'Schelling’s Book of Elizabethan Lyrica, Introd., p. xiv. 
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Just why the queen was so pleased with this simple little 
poem is worth a thought. It lacked allegory, mythology, 
flattery, plays upon words, everything in which she especially 
delighted, and Elizabeth was not often enthusiastic over a 
mere graceful bit of fancy, Perhaps this is the explanation :— 
The “ Lady of May,” the closing phrase of the poem, is the 
name of a masque written by Sidney for the Earl of Leicester’s 
entertainment given to the queen at Wansted in 1578, when 
she was ostensibly deliberating on the matrimonial proposals 
of the Duke of Alengon. The poem then brought to her 
mind the congenial flattery of the masque, the persistence of 
the royal suitor, the apparent coyness in which she delighted, 
and the praise of her decision implied in Breton’s venturing 
to refer to the matter—and all these were allusions of the half 
hidden kind that were never wasted on Elizabeth. The idea 
of the countrymen singing under her window was not an 
uncommon device, but it may have been specially suggested 
to Breton by Gascoigne’s “ savage man,” who appeared before 
the queen in the ‘“‘ Princely Pleasures at Kenilworth.” ' 

The only suggestion of earlier pastoral work comes from 
his poems in the Cosens Ms.,’ though the unique copy of 
Breton’s Bower of Delights in the library at Britwell might, 
if accessible, afford valuable testimony. The date of the 
Cosens Ms. is uncertain. An epitaph on Sidney would make 
it seem that the poems were collected soon after 1586; but 
another epitaph, on a death that occurred in 1553, would make 
the probable date of at least some of the poems much earlier. 
Now the work that is known to be Breton’s, even up to the 
last quarter of Elizabeth’s reign, not only manifests no special 
pastoral tendencies, but is of a quality so markedly inferior to 
even the poorest of his pastorals that I cannot believe those in 
the Cosens Ms. to have greatly antedated 1591. 

Breton shows his familiarity with the pastorals and love- 
lyrics that preceded him, even though it be often simply in 
avoiding their faults. That he knew the Italian pastoral 


'Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. *In the British Museum. 
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in the original is probable from the diary of Reverend Richard 
Madox (1582),' which says of him, “ He speaketh the Italian 
well;” but he makes no attempt to imitate Sannazaro’s grave 
and stately discourse. He avoids the spiritless satire and the 
ponderous theology of Barnabe Googe, while adopting his 
simplicity and purity of thought. He follows Surrey in 
delicate sincerity, and in an occasional touch of satire, but not 
in his labored involutions, and, unfortunately, not in his 
impassioned sentiment. He is as incapable of the lack of 
taste that permits an occasional disgusting subject or simile 
to Wyatt as he is of the blind following of fashion that led 
Turbervile to tell so many revolting stories sa excellently 
well, Unhappily, he follows Turbervile in presenting the 
inevitable moral well laid on, but in choice of subject he is far 
in advance, Turbervile writes indiscriminately on the in- 
constancy of woman and the horrors of Russia; Breton in his 
great variety of themes has not chosen one that is incapable of 
poetical treatment, The sensual element of Watson he has 
replaced by a most exquisite sensibility to beauty and grace, 
not only of form and feature, but of spirit, His nymphs and 
shepherdesses are beautiful as a matter of course, but with one 
exception,’ there are no inventoried details of their physical 
attractions, It is their kindness, wit, purity, sympathy, 
modesty, truth, sincerity, that appeal to him, charms of the 
real woman, and not of the somewhat voluptuous nymph, 
His admiration for Spenser is manifest, He does not attain 
to the peerless harmony of the Spenserian verse, but he avoids 
what is to me the one blemish on Spenser’s pastorals, the 
slight air of patronage toward his rustics, Spenser paints 
simplicity of life, but from the outside, and his “Cuddie” 
and “ Diggon” sometimes talk like the “ Cuddie” and “ Dig- 
gon” of a poet’s dream. That Lyly influenced him in his 
pastoral is probable from the effect apparently produced upon 
him by Endymion,’ for the main thought of Endymion, love 


Sloane ms. 5008, British Museum. * Passionate Shepherd, 3. 
3Written probably 1581 or 1582; acted February, 1591. 
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arousing from death or from sleep, is the keynote of so many 
of his pastorals and love-poems ; e. g., 


“ By thy comfort have been seen 


Dead men brought to life again.” ' 


“ He pity cried, and pity came, 
And pitied so his pain; 
As dying would not let him die 
But gave him life again.” * 


His familiarity with the works of Gascoigne has been noted,’ 
and it has been suggested ‘ that the title of his Small Handful 
of Fragrant Flowers was perhaps imitated from Gascoigne’s 
Posies, Attention has also been called to the fact that Richard 
Jones, who was Gascvigne’s publisher, printed several of Bre- 
ton’s earlier works.® By the marriage of his widowed mother 
with Gascoigne, Breton was brought into close connection 
with perhaps the strongest literary personality of the time, 
To a man who developed as slowly as Breton the nine years, 
from the age of twenty-four to thirty-three, during which 
Gascoigne was his stepfather, were formative years, The 
fact that between the appearance of his first writings, a few 
months before Gascoigne’s death, and the publication of his 
next volume there was an interval of fifteen years suggests 
almost inevitably that his pursuit of literary fame had lost 
by that death its inspiration and encouragement, His poems 
rival Gascoigne’s in sincerity, but while those of the earlier 
poet have an autobiographical tone, Breton’s give the impres- 
sion of being the work of a close observer. He had nothing 
of the objective originality that led Gascoigne to attempt new 
styles and to test new methods; his originality was purely 
subjective, and consisted in adding something of his own to 
whatever established fashion he chose to follow. In delicacy 

' Phillis and Corydon. 

? Astrophell his Song of Phillida and Coridon. See also Phillis in Sorrow, The 
Nightingale and Phillis, Love Dead, Love Rejected, Countess of Pembroke’s Love, 


p. 25/1, 1. 6. 3Grosart’s Breton, Introd., p. Lxvi. 
*Schelling’s Life and Writings of Georye Gascoigne, p. 53, note 4. 5 Ibid. 
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of imagery he improves greatly upon Gascoigne who swims in 
sugared love' or in seas of joy,’ whose sighs boil out of his 
breast and scald his heart in the process,’ who can find no 
“good plaister” for his pain,‘ and finally sinks “in puddles 
of despight.”* Where Gascoigne says,° 


nie “Amid my bale I bathe in bliss,” 
Breton writes,’ 


“ They bide in bliss amid their weary bale.” 


In love of nature the two poets stood together, but Gascoigne 
had the wider view and was by far the keener observer. 

With Sidney I find Breton in accord, not in externals of 
style and expression, but, differing only in degree, in “ that 
individual note, that intense and passionate cry of the poet’s 
very heart.”*® Sidney’s humanness is one of his greatest 
charms; and Breton’s most trivial pastorals and love poems 
give us the human shining through the delicately ideal. 
Instead of his “ Phillida” and “Aglaia,” write the names of 
real maidens, and these are poems of unaffected love, sadness, 
courage, or despair. Watson is always insincere.’ Wyatt’s 
love poems are his idea of how a lover ought to feel toward a 
Dulcinea who ought to be all that his fancy ought to paint 
her ; but with both Sidney and Breton there is an air of truth 
that makes the poems seem ‘the result of real experiences. 

'“T seem to swim in such a sugared love.” 

The Lover Determined to Make a Virtue of Necessity. 

*“ Even she for whom I seemed of yore in seas of joy to swim.” 


Divorce of a Lover. 


3“ And where the sighs which boil out of my breast 
May scald my heart, and yet the cause unknown.” 


Dan Bartholmew. 


*“ Nor ever can I find good plaister for my pain.” —Complaint of the Green 
Knight. 

*“ When as I sunk in puddles of despight.”—Dan Bartholmew. 

® Hazlitt’s edition of Gasenigne, i. 40. 

7 Flourish upon Fancy, 25/1, 1. 13. 

§ Schelling’s Book of Elizabethan Lyrics, Introd., p. xv. 

® Except when he pretends to be insincere; e. g., Ekatompathia, 88. 
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Even in style there are similarities. Sidney has a high-bred 
courtliness and gentle grace which Breton lacks, but both 
show the same love of simple and musical words, the same 
smooth, easy flow of language, suddenly deepened by some 
apposite richness of thought ; the same transparency and sim- 
plicity by no means indicative of shallowness ; and most of all, 
that inimitable air of almost childlike trustfulness, differing in 
that Breton had had to win his friends, to make his life, while 
Sidney had always been surrounded by love and appreciation. 
Breton shows in his pastoral little of the verbal doubling 
on one’s track that is common in some of his other writings. 
There is little repetition of favorite phrases and devices. Easy 
spinner of verse though he is, he often shows the definiteness of 
his thought in that the first few lines of a pastoral are its key, 
or rather its text, and in that he knows when what he has to 
say has been said. In poems whose alternate lines are almost 
of the nature of a refrain (e. g., Phillis and Corydon, A Sweet 
Pastoral), there is nothing of the permissible monotony of a 
refrain, but a real, though subordinate, addition to the thought. 
One little “report song,” Shall we go dance the hay? The 
hay ?* deserves an especial word of praise for the merry swing 
of its metre. His definiteness appears also in the clean-drawn 
details of his imagery. His birds are named, “ the blackbird 
and the thrush ;” his flowers “ roses with violets sweet ;” but 
he is most definite of all, perhaps in Phillis and Coridon:— 


“On a hill there grows a flower, 
Fair befall the dainty sweet ; 
By that flower there is a bower, 
Where the heavenly muses meet. 
In that bower there is a chair, 
Fringed all about with gold” — 


which reminds one irresistibly of William Morris.” 


1Cf. Herrick’s To Phillis to Love and Live wilh Him, line 30:—“To dance 
the heyes with nimble feet ;” also, Sir John Davies’s Orchestra, stanza 53 :— 
“ He seems to dance a perfect hay.” 

*See Defence of Queen Guenevere, Near Avalon, Golden Wings, Rapunzel, 
passim. 
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In love of the country Breton is absolutely sincere. Wyatt 
rarely even mentions an object of nature. Turbervile has 
an occasional “golden sunne,” or “ raggie rocks,” or “ starrie 
skies.” Googe speaks of hunting, but elsewhere he makes 
almost no mention of either plant or animal, save the sheep, 
a reference which the traditions of the pastoral made almost 
unavoidable ; Watson uses nature chiefly for purposes of simile ; 
Breton, Gascoigne, and Surrey love her for herself. Nor is 
Breton satisfied, even in an eclogue, with nature as cultivated 
by man; his garden-plot must be nourished by a “ quechy 
spring.” His couplet, 

“Who can live in heart so glad 
As the merry country-lad,” ! 
is as real a nature poem as Whittier’s Barefoot Boy. It is 
true that his country is usually in all the glow of a “ blessed 
sunny day,” but it is no fool’s paradise, it is real country, and 
when he chooses, he can paint it in other moods; e. g., 
“Full of danger is the rock ; 
Wolves and bears do keep the wood, 
Forests full of furze and brakes, 


Meadows subject to the floods; 
Moors are full of miry lakes.” * 


His description of the country is purely objective. I hardly 
think that he would have understood Sidney’s thrilling lines :— 
“O sweet woods, the delight of solitariness ! 

O how much I do like your solitariness! ” * 
He has not the eye of a nineteenth century naturalist for 
scientific details, and he rarely notes individual characteristics. 
His lambs “run at base,” the snails are slimy, the bee finds 
honey. The daisy is simply a daisy, whether it is single or 
double, white or “ crimson-tipped,” he has never noticed ; but 
he loves it, and it is this childlike love of his that is so refresh- 
ing in this age of the laboratory and the microscope. His 
favorite animals are the gentle, timorous ones, and I can hardly 


1 Passionate Shepherd, 3. *Choridon Unhappy. * Arcadia, Book 2. 
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forgive him, even though he is in company with Shakespeare, 
that he shows a real antipathy to the dog. 

His subject is never complex ; it is always a simple incident 
or a single mood ; and in this simplicity there is something of 
the once-upon-a-time air of an oft-told tale. The familiar 
adverbial beginning is one of his favorites ; e. g., 

“On a hill there grows a flower,” ! 


“In the merry month of May.’’? 
“Upon a dainty hill sometime.” * 


Not that Breton’s pastoral has the insouciance of a fairy- 
tale! There is sometimes a note of unaffected sadness ; there 
is satire, kindly but keen of sight; often in the midst of 
the lighter touches is there a deeper tone of some universal 
thought. 


VII. Breton’s Satire. 


A literary man sensitive to the movements of his age could 
hardly have neglected the writing of satire, indicating as it 
did the influence of the drama in its nice distinctions of 
character drawing. In Breton’s pastoral, even in his religious 
poems, there are traces of the keenly critical insight that 
makes satire possible; but his earliest strictly satirical work, 
the Pasquil series, belongs to 1600. Early the next year 
Breton, Jonson, and Marston were attacked by “W. I.” 
(William Ingram? John Weever?) in the Whipping of the 
Satyr, the stinging allusions to Jonson and Breton being 
rendered even more unmistakable by marginal notes.‘ The 
reply made to this was the No Whipping, to Breton’s author- 
ship of which the internal evidence is almost conclusive. 
Grosart notes® the similarity of the ending of the introduc- 
tory epistle to those of The Murmurer, The Good and the Bad, 
and Wit’s Private Wealth. There are Breton’s striking expres- 


14 Pastoral of Phillis and Coridon. *Philida and Coridon. 
3 The Nightingale and Phillis. 

*Collier’s Bibliographical Account under Whipping of the Satire. 
* Grosart’s Breton, Introd., p. xxxi. 
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sions that appear in the Pasquil series, his “Had I wist,” 
his “ Woe begone me;” his favorite contrasts, “ will—wit,” 
“king—beggar ;” his appreciation of the power of money and 
his never failing afterthought that goodness is far more desir- 
able. There is the inevitable play on words, but with the 
moral ending so eminently Bretonesque ; e. g., 


“ Know you a villain? Let him find his match: 
And show not you a match a villain’s skill. 


Let pass the villain with his villainy, 

Make thou thy match with better company.” ! 
But far less easy of imitation by the satirist is Breton’s readi- 
ness to acknowledge his own faults, his humanity, his kindly 
spirit, his alternate raillery and gravity, with the earnestness 
of aim underlying both; and perhaps most of all, his eager 
clinging to his friends and his fear to wound even an enemy, 
combined with his manly independence of spirit. 

Satire can hardly fail to be an honest expression of the 
author’s thought. To the student of Breton, then, the author 
reveals himself more freely here than in any of his other 
writings. Juvenal’s bitter lashings were the models of six- 
teenth century satire, followed closely by Hall, Marston, 
Donne, and those lesser writers, that echoed their vituperation 
though not their genius. There could be no greater contrast 
with the work of these men than that of Breton. He lacks 
Hall’s obstreperous vigor, as he does his harshness, his 
obscurity, and his occasional foulness, Marston is fiercely 
acrimonious, often vilely scurrilous. Saintsbury calls him? 
“nearly the foulest, if not quite the foulest writer of any 
English classic.” His “fury of demoniac laughter” is even 
more bitter than his invective. Donne’s satire often fairly 
blazes with almost malignant rage; his sarcasm is too bitter 
for any touch of humor. 


'Grosart’s Breton, Introd, p. xxxiii; xxxi-xxxvii gives long extracts 
from No Whipping. 
* Elizabethan Literature, Chapter tv, p. 151. 
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With none of these has Breton anything in common. His 
satire comes directly from Gascoigne, and shows the same 
penetrating but friendly insight, the same power to outline 
briefly and tellingly the good and the bad, the same careful- 
ness to blame wrongs rather than individuals, the same sensitive 
watchfulness not to wound the innocent. Breton’s satire was 
directed chiefly against wealth versus poverty; Gascoigne 
takes higher ground and satirizes “Such as love to seem but 
not to be;”! but both write like men who knew their world. 
The Fool’s Cap is full of sound worldly wisdom in the same 
key as the advice of Polonius :— 

“ He that doth fill his coffers full of gold, 
Yet will not wear good clothes on his back, 
But doth a kind of clownish humor hold 
To have his garment cut out like a sack, 
And thinks red herring have a dainty smack, 


Tell him in kindness (that he may not quarrel), 
The foolscap will be fit for his apparel.” * 


Even while he chides the thirst for gold, he admits freely the 
benefits that gold can procure. 

He is in word and suggestion absolutely free from any 
touch of grossness. His satire is marked by its impersonality, 
its unselfishness; the injustice that he castigates is not the 
injustice that has touched him; e. g., he nowhere manifests 
any longing for academic distinction, but there is acumen and 
sympathy in his lines :*— 


“And grieve to see true learning’s worth decrease, 
When that a dunce doth take a doctor’s charge.” 


He is often playful, but never flippant. His humor varies 
with his mood ; sometimes it comes from unexpected juxta- 
position, but far oftener from a picture brought before the 
mind by a few telling strokes; e. g.,* 

1 The Steele Glas, Hazlitt’s Gascoigne, 11, p. 186. 


* Foolscap, p. 21/2, 1. 1. * The Soul’s Immortal Crown, p. 8/2, 1. 27. 
* Pasyuil’'s Mad Cap, p. 9/1, 1. 50. 
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“He like the crane that stalks along the street, 

And overlooks the moon and all the stars, 

She that doth softly strive to set her feet 

As though her joints had lately been at wars.” 
Sometimes his earnestness overpowers his humor, but gener- 
ally he sees the ludicrous and the serious at the same glance. 
Pasquil’s Precession, for instance, is a litany, in which, within 
the narrow limits of one stanza, he prays to be delivered, 


“From laying plots for to abuse a friend,” ! 
and also, 


“From surfeiting within a cherry tree.” * 

Pasquil’s Prognostications is in the same line as the closing 
stanzas of Gascoigne’s Steele Glas, and is as full of sound 
morals as Holmes’s Latter-Day Warnings, only where Holmes 
can rail and laugh, and leave the reader to find his own lesson, 
Breton is a little afraid of trusting his moral to stand alone. 
Just why Lee* should have said that Breton wrote like a dis- 
appointed man, I do not see. It is true that he is sometimes 
melancholy and that the future that he paints is not always 
rainbow-tinted, but he never doubts that it has a foundation 
of good sense and reasonable hope, and that the following 
out of his prescriptions will have a salutary effect. 

After all, the greatest charm of his satires is their kindli- 
ness, their humanity, their never carrying fire where light 
will suffice. Marston‘ almost annihilates the poor lover who 
worships the picture of his mistress. Breton ® in mock seri- 
ousness forbids that one should kneel to a dead image while 
there is one alive for the purpose. Donne’s Will is a biting 
sarcasm; Breton’s Farewell,’ like Gascoigne’s Lullaby of a 
Lover, has no touch of bitterness, The pun, 

“T had no suit there, nor new suit to shew, 
Yet went to court.” ? 

' Pasquil’s Precession, 8/1, 1. 22. *Tbid., 1. 27. 

* Dictionary of National Biography, article Breton. 

* Scourge of Villainy, 1. 92. 

> Strange News out of Divers Countries, p. 7/1, 1. 16. 

® Melancholike Humours, p. 10. 7 Donne 3 Satire IV. 
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which in Donne is stinging sarcasm, would in Breton, even if 
expressed in the same words, be so pervaded with the general 
tone of charity and kind-heartedness as to lose its sting. 


VIII. Breton, the Man, in His Work. 


No poet ever manifested himself in his work more clearly 
than does Breton. The characteristic that comes most to the 
surface is his good will toward all men. Even before his 
Invective on Treason he speaks of “ naming no person offend- 
ing, and wishing there had never been such an offence.” He 
is on friendly terms not only with the human race, but with 
the lower animals. It pleases him to see that the “flies be 
dancing in the sun ;”' and he likes to watch 

“The little black-haired cony, 
On a bank for sunny place, 
With her fore feet wash her face.” * 

His manly independence of character, quiet and unobtrusive 
as it is, is absolutely unbending. Even in those of his dedi- 
cations and prefaces that are written in the euphuistic vein, 
so subtle an incentive to flattery, he makes no attempt to curry 
the favor that removed so many obstacles from the path of the 
literary man of the sixteenth century. Even Gascoigne makes 
appeals for patronage, distasteful as they must have been to 
him; and he does it in a delightfully persistent, business-like 
fashion, as if he meant to end a disagreeable matter as soon as 
possible. Breton manifests a “decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind,” asks that his book be read, and evinces a healthy 
gratitude in advance, but does not hesitate to sign himself 
“ Your friend as I find cause.” * Sometimes he does not even 
ask for a reading, but says, “ You shall read it if it shall please 
you, and consider of it as it shall like you.”* His dedication 
to King James® is marked by the same quiet dignity and self- 


1 Passionate Shepherd, 2. */bid., 3. 

3 Preface to T'he Soul's Immortal Crown. 

*Pasquil’s Pass and Passeth Not, epistle to the reader. 
5 Soul’s Immortal Crown. 
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reliance, and a firm though modest conviction that, faulty as 
it may be, what he has written is yet worth reading. Not 
even to suit the taste of a prince would he swerve from his 
course ; e. g., James delighted in theological controversy, but 
of Breton’s seventeen booklets that appeared after 1603, not 
one is in the least controversial, and but two can be called 
strictly theological. 

It was a time of freedom, but also of unbounded servility 
and worship of titles. Barnabe Googe in his Epitaph on Lord 
Sheffield’s Death (1563) is less overpowered by the death than 
by the thought that “mere crabbed clowns” should have 
ventured to murder a man who was “lord by birth.” In an 
age that was on its knees before a queen who could demand 
and assimilate grosser adulation than any other mortal, Breton 
contented himself with expressing his appreciation of what 
good she had already done, and encouraging her to do more. 

In rare contrast with his independence is his intellectual 
modesty. He was no ignorant man; besides those authors 
whose influence he shows, he makes direct reference to Pe- 
trarch, Tasso, Ariosto, Dante, Guarini, Machiavelli, Ovid, 
Cicero, Virgil, and Homer. He spoke Italian; with Latin 
he was familiar enough to treat it in easy, colloquial fashion. 
A pedantic display of erudition would not have been a diffi- 
cult matter for Breton, but he was no pedant. In a day 
when “ Poets desired to show their learning, their knowledge 
of the details of mythology, their acquaintance with the more 
fantastic theories of contemporary science,’ ' Breton’s mytho- 
Jogical allusions were comparatively few, hardly too many for 
the taste of the present age. Of the sciences he has little 
to say. He gives an occasional quizzical word to alchemy ; 
astronomy, or astrology, he mentions more frequently than 
the others, and usually with good-natured incredulity, the 
more remarkable at a time when many of the greatest men 
were firm believers in the fates as foretold by the stars. His 
knowledge of all kinds he wears lightly, as if he loved it 


1Andrew Lang's introduction to Chapman in Ward’s English Poets. 
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rather than set a value upon it. “ Facile, ready, ever fertile,”' 
as he was, he had not the officious readiness of the shallow 
mind. That he is easy reading, that one does not find the 
resistance of Donne, is not due to lack of thought, but rather 
to the clearness and simplicity with which his thought is 
expressed. His reader is called on to think with the words, 
not between them ; and any possible impression of weakness 
comes rather from diffuseness of style, than from vagueness or 
feebleness of thought. 

Breton was not a great poet, but he was admired by the 
same audience that admired great poets. Aside from his 
literary merits, I should attribute this :— 

1. To his avoidance of opposition by following the literary 
line of least resistance; e. g., in his never introducing a new 
literary fashion, and in never adopting one that had not 
become an established favorite. 

2. To his ability to please an unusually varied audience, 
resulting from his power to combine in each kind of verse 
qualities that other and greater writers would have found inhar- 
monious; e. g., his religious poetry is ardent and spiritual 
enough to please the most devout, and is outspoken enough to 
win the respect of the most belligerent controversialist ; his 
pastoral would delight the lover of sprightly, graceful verse, 
and its touch of reality and earnestness would not leave entirely 
unsatisfied the desires of the deepest student of human nature ; 
his satire was keen enough to hold its own with that of Hall, 
Donne, and Marston, and kindly enough not to grieve those 
that would more “ gently scan” their fellow-man. 

Breton was charitable to his foes, almost pathetically devoted 
to his friends, and capable of a generous, romantic friendship. 
He disliked harshness and violence, and for the sake of peace 
would sacrifice anything but his own sturdy self-respect. In 
the expression of his religious feelings he leaned toward the 
sentimental, but his faith was sincere, and had grown up in a 
bracing atmosphere of practical common sense. His nature 


1Schelling’s Elizabethan Lyrics, p. 226. 
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was not profound, neither was it shallow ; it was sunny, con- 
tented, almost transparently artless and childlike. He was a 
poet, and he was more; he was a kind-hearted, pure-minded, 
Christian man. 

No one can feel more keenly than I the incompleteness of 
this study of Nicholas Breton. As a political pamphleteer, a 
writer of “characters,” a novelist, a humorist, a philosopher, 
a letter-writer, his work has not even been mentioned. All 
that could be attempted was to present this richly endowed 
nature on its poetical side, leaving to some other pen the 
many phases of his literary activity that are here untouched, 


Eva Marcu Tappan, 

















X.—BOCCACCIO’S DEFENCE OF POETRY; AS CON- 
TAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH BOOK OF THE 
DE GENEALOGIA DEORUM. 


The work in which his Defence of Poetry occurs, the De 
Genealogia Deorwm, was first suggested to Boccaccio while he 
was yet a young man, by Hugo, king of Cyprus. Hugo sent 
to the young poet, asking him to write a work upon the 
mythology of antiquity, there being no such book then in 
existence, Boccaccio seems to have been by no means eager 
for so tremendous a task, but urged on by his royal patron 
he at last began it, and continued to work on it at intervals, 
though the king who had originally set him the undertaking 
did not live to see its completion. Completed, indeed, it 
never really was, and it was without the author’s knowledge 
and against his wishes that the manuscript passed out of his 
hands before it had undergone revision. This accounts in 
part for the desultory character of the work, its diffuseness, 
its repetitions, its lack of arrangement and subordination ; 
only in part, of course, for something of all this—that, 
namely, which corresponds with the essentially undiscrimi- 
nating, non-selective mind of the author himself—could not 
have been eliminated by any amount of revision. 

The work is written in Latin prose, and the main part of 
it treats of the heathen myths, with special reference to their 
allegorical significance. In the fourteenth chapter, however, 
he attempts to defend his work against the accusations which 
he foresees it must encounter; and, since, as he says, his work 
is “wholly poetica),”’ he is naturally involved in a defense 
of poetry in general. 

He opens his defense by describing his accusers—the jurists, 
the doctors, the theologians—with such satire as his rather 


1Fol. p. 359. The references throughout are to the edition of 1532, 
Basileae, Io. Hervagius. 
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placid nature could command. Having thus oratorically dis- 
posed of the least worthy of his opponents, he passes to the 
more formidable of the accusations themselves. “What is 
this poetry?” its maligners clamor; “it is simply a nullity, 
not worth the attention of a rational being; it is a collection 
of lies; it is either mere foolishness, or it is morally bane- 
ful, or it is so obscure that no one can understand it; at 
best, the poets are simply apes of the philosophers. Hence, 
all good men will follow Jerome and Boethius in condemn- 
ing poetry, they will follow Plato in banishing poets from 
the cities.” 

Such is the line of objections taken, and these objections 
Boceaccio considers one by one, using any argument that he 
thinks may avail, from the puerile quibbling of the school- 
men to the sweeping and revolutionary art-theories of the 
new Humanism. Indeed, it is this union, or rather inter- 
mingling, of the old and the new, that gives to the treatise 
much of its peculiar interest and significance. 

Poetry, says Boccaccio, is not a nullity. If it were, he 
naively asks, whence come all these volumes of poems?! In 
reality, it is one of the faculties (in the scholastic sense of the 
word) coming from God, and this very name “ facultas ””— 
here speaks the schoolman—“ implies a certain abundance or 
fullness.” Then follows his own definition of poetry: 


“ Poetry is a certain fervor of exquisite invention, and of 
exquisite speaking or writing what one has invented. A 
power which, proceeding out of the bosom of God, is granted 
at birth, though, I think, to but few.... This noble fervor 
manifests itself, for example, in urging the mind to a longing 
for expression, in searching out rare and strange inventions, 
in giving to one’s thoughts order and arrangement, in adorn- 
ing the composition by means of an unusual interweaving 
of words and thoughts, in concealing the truth under the 
beauteous veil of the fable.”? 


’P. 360. * Cap. vu, fol. pp. 360, 361. 
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There follows a remarkable exposition of the etymology of 
the word “ poetry.”' Some malignant persons, he says, have 
derived it from the Greek zrovéw, which they make equivalent 
to the Latin fingo, and then, choosing out the worst mean- 
ing of this verb fingo, i. e., to cheat or deceive by made-up 
stories, they apply this meaning to poetry, and use it as a 
reproach, calling the poets cheats and deceivers. In reality, 
Boccaccio assures us, the word comes from an old Greek 
word, poétes, meaning “carefully chosen expression” (“ ex- 
quisita locutio””) and it was applied to the efforts of the early 
poets, because they tried to give to their songs a distinctive 

» form and order, by means of rhythm and choice of words. 
Thus we see that Boccaccio’s theory of poetry emphasizes, 

on the one hand, the careful ordering and disposition of 

words ; and on the other, the existence of a hidden meaning, 

Yan allegorical significance. We are familiar with such a con- 
ception, as found, both implicit and explicit, in Dante; it 
was the conception Petrarch adopted and expounded, and 
Boccaccio merely gives to it a more elaborate expression.” 
Note, however, that though he emphasizes the formal side 
of poetry, the essential thing is in his eyes the content, the 
allegory; and therefore he can speak of his own ponderous 
prose treatise on the heathen mythology as being “wholly 
poetical.” 

It is possible to read into this notion of poetic allegory a 
meaning which shal] conform to our own art-theories, and 
such an interpretation has by at least one student of Boccaccio 
been rather taken for granted.’ But Boccaccio himself had 
certainly no such meaning in mind, and the sense in which 
he applied the word “ symbolic” to the eclogues of Petrarch 
and of Virgil is not the sense in which we apply it to Shake- 
speare’s Lear or Sophocles’ Gdipus. 


> 


'P. 361. 

*Cf. Inferno, 1x; Convito, 1, 1; Lett. Can Grande della Scala; Petrarch, 
Epist. Ker. Fam., x. 

* Burckhardt, Renaissance in Italy, Part I1I, Chap. rv. 
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' In connection with his art-theory, two other passages may 
be mentioned here, which occur farther on in the book. In 
one he speaks of the poet as imitating nature, and this 
expression suggests a possible trace of Greek influence, 
But, in his poetic system, the word imitation must apply 
merely to the external part of the poem, not to its real con- 
tent. Thus he might say that Virgil describes bees, and in 
so far imitates nature; but he would also say that, for the 
discerning reader, Virgil is not really talking about bees at 
all, but about the human soul or the divine essence, or some 
other metaphysical topic. This “imitation of nature” as 
Boccaccio meant it, is then only a part of the external trap- 
pings of poetry; it is quite distinct from “imitation” as 
Aristotle meant it, or as Sidney meant it, or as we may 
mean it. 

Again he says, speaking of Plautus and Terence: “Although 
they intended nothing beyond what the letter implies, yet by 
their genius they describe the manners and words of various 
men... . and if these things have not actually taken place, 
yet since they are universal[ly valid] they could have taken, 
place." 

These last phrases are extremely interesting as the only 
ones giving any hint of the Aristotelian conception of poetic 
universality—the conception which was two hundred years 
afterward beautifully restated by Sidney. But it is no more 
than a hint. Boccaccio seems to have no idea of its value, 
and one wonders where he got the notion from at all. He 
was not the man to have arrived at it by himself, and it 
sounds like an echo, for it is not the sort of idea one can get 
hold of independently and let go again. 

After defining poetry, Boccaccio proceeds to discuss its 
origin. Assuming that its first appearance was in the relig- 
ious formularies of the ancients which accompanied their 
sacrificial rites, he adduces three theories, which ascribe its 
origin respectively to the Babylonian fire-worshippers, to the 


'P, 364. The Latin is: “Cum Communia sint.” 
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Greeks, and to the Jews, The first theory he rejects uncon- 
ditionally, saying, “ yet, without more weighty evidence, I 
shall not easily believe that an art so sublime had its origin 
among nations so barbarous and savage.”' But between the 
Greeks and the Hebrews he hesitates, and at last shrewdly 
refers the decision to King Hugo himself, suggesting, how- 
ever, a compromise solution which would make Musaeus and 
Moses one and the same person. Whether the resultant from 
this fusion of the two is to be Hebrew or Greek, he does 
not say. 

The manner of its origin among the Greeks he describes in 
part as follows (the passage is, by the way, closely paralleled 
in one of Petrarch’s letters) :? 


“At length, since it seemed absurd for the priests to offer 
the sacrifice to the deity in silence, they desired to have forms 
of words drawn up, in which the glory and might of the 
divinity should be set forth, the desire of the people be 
expressed, and their prayers be offered to God according 
to their human necessities. And since it seemed unfitting to 
address the deity in the same way that one would speak to a 
rustic or a servant or a familiar friend, they laid upon the 
priests the charge of devising a more excellent and refined 
manner of speech. Some of these men—few, indeed, amongst 
whom are to be counted Musaeus and Linus and Orpheus— 
filled with a kind of inspiration from the divine mind, com- 
posed strange songs, regulated by measure and time, and 
gave praise to God. In these songs, that they might have 
greater weight, they concealed the divine mysteries beneath 
a noble disguise, wishing that the venerable majesty of such 
[mysteries] should not, through too facile comprehension by 
the vulgar, fall into contempt. The art-product, because tt 
seemed wonderful and even unheard of, was, ag we have said, 
called from its properties [ab effectu | poetry, or Poétes, and 


those who composed were called poets. 4 P 


Boccaccio next considers the agsertion that the fables of 
poets are to be condemned. “T grant,” he says, “ that poets 


1P, 362. ? Epist. Rer. Fam., x. *Cap. vil, p. 362. 
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are story-tellers, that is, they invent fables, but this seems to 
me no more disgraceful than it is for a philosopher to have 
framed a syllogism.”' To begin with, he goes on in effect, 
the word fabula comes from the verb for, faris, and from the 
same stem is derived the word confabulatio, meaning conver- 
sation. Now, in the Gospel of Luke, is it not written that 
the disciples went toward Emmaus, and Christ came to them 
as they talked together—“ Cum confabularentur.” Now, he 
concludes triumphantly, since confabulari is thus used with 
reference to the disciples themselves, it cannot be wrong, and 
if confabulari is not wrong, neither is fabulari. 

After this rather astonishing pun, offered, however, in per- 
/ fect seriousness, he returns to the argument. There are, he 
says, three kinds of fables to be considered :° 

I. Those in which disguise entirely lacks truth, as in the 
fables of AEsop, where the animals are made to talk, quite 
contrary to fact. Aristotle too used this kind of fable. 

II. Fables where the true and the false are intermingled. 
This sort is sometimes abused by the comic poets. 

III. Fables which approximate history, and are thus close 
to the truth, though divergent. Of this sort is epic poetry, 
and the comedies of Plautus and Terence. 

IV. The foolish inventions of old women, not worth con- 
sidering. 

For each of the first three Boccaccio now presses his 
strongest argument—the argument from Scripture writing. 
The first sort of fables—like AZsop’s—will, he says, be found 
in‘ the Old Testament, as for instance in Judges, 1x, 4-15, 
where the trees of the forest set out to choose fur themselves 
a King. The second makes up the great bulk of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Isaiah, though these visions of theirs are called 
by the theologians “ figures,” not fables. The third sort have 
no less a warrant than the parables of Christ himself. These 
three, then, cannot be condemned without condemning the 
Scriptures also. 


1 P, 363. *P. 364. 2 Pp. 364, 365. 
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Passing on to the assertion that poets conceal no meaning 
beneath their fables, he declares this simply fatuous. It 
is well known how deep a meaning Virgil’s Bucolics and 
Georgics contain, and, to come down to modern times, every 
one must see that Dante was not merely a poet, but a pro- 
found philosopher and theologian. Or do they think that 
“when the poet depicted the double-membered Gryphon 
dragging the car on the summit of Mount Severus, accom- 
panied by the seven candlesticks and the seven nymphs, with 
the rest of the triumphal pomp ”—do they think that Dante 
did this merely “to show that he knew how to compose rimes 
and fables?”! 

Or “who will be so insane as to suppose that that most 
illustrious and most Christian man, Francisco Petrarca.... 
spent so many vigils, so many sacred meditations, so many 
hours, days, and years . . . . simply in depicting Gallus 
demanding his pipe of the Tyrrhene, or Pamphilus and Mitio 
contending with one another?” No one would be so insane as 
to think this, especially none who had read his other writings, 
“in which whatever of sanctity and penetration can be con- 
tained in the breast of moral philosophy is there discerned 
with so much majesty in the words that nothing can be ex- 
pressed for men’s instruction with more fulness, nothing with 
more beauty, fothing with more ripeness, nothing, finally, 
with more sanctity.” And he adds, with a humility which 
I think was genuine: “I might in addition adduce my own 
bucolic poem, whose meaning I well know, but I think it is 
better to omit that, because I am not yet of such worth that 
I ought to mingle with illustrious men, and because, too, 


one’s own productions ought to be left to the judgment of 


others.” ? 


He concludes the chapter with a picturesque turn worthy 
of Sidney, and, as Professor Scott has pointed out, recalling 
one passage of the Defense: 


’P. 366, * Ibid, 
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“We must believe that it is not only illustrious men... . 
who have put into their poems profound meanings, but that 
there is never an old woman doting on the home hearth in 
the watches of the winter nights, who, when she tells tales of 
Orcus or the Fates or of witches—about which they oftenest 
make up their stories—does not, as she invents and repeats 
them, conceal beneath the narrative some meaning, according 
with the measure of her narrow powers—a meaning some- 
times by no means to be derided, through which she wishes 
either to terrify the little boys, or to divert the girls, or to 
make the old people laugh, or at least to show forth the 
power of fortune.” 


There follows a defence of the poets’ love of solitude,’ and 
then a defence of the alleged obscurity of poets’ writings.* 
First, as usual, he argues that if they are obscure, so too are 
the philosophers, and the writers of the Scriptures; and if 
this concealment of the truth is right in the Bible, which is 
meant for the multitude, it is much more allowable in poetry, 
which is meant for but few. Moreover, it is well to conceal 
precious truths, lest by too easy accessibility they become 
cheap, while if they are hidden, those who really seek them 
can always find. 

In answering the charge that poets are liars, Boccaccio 
begins by defining a lie. A lie is an untrue statement closely 
resembling truth, through which the trath is repressed and 
the false expressed, and this for the purpose of injuring or 
assisting some one.‘ Now, of the various kinds of poetry, 
only the epic approximates the truth of history, but this form 
has become sanctioned by common consent. For the rest, 
and as a general answer, it may be said that the poet does not 
deceive, he invents, and if his inventions are lies, so too are 
those of John in the Apocalypse.’ The poets did indeed 
write of many gods, whereas there is but one God, but these 
were conventional expressions. Virgil, for instance, knew well 
there was but one God, when he wrote: “Jupiter omnipotens, 

* Ibid. 3 Cap. x11. *P. 370. 

* Cap. XI. *P. 369. 
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precibus si flecteris ullis,” ete. ‘Omnipotens” is not applied to 
any other of the gods, and they are really ‘‘ considered not as 
gods, but as members of God, or functions of the divinity.” ' 
They did not of course know God as we know him, but this 
was not their fault. For there are two kinds of untruth- 
tellers; those who tell an untruth knowingly and advisedly, 
and those who tell it unwittingly. It is only the first who 
are properly called liars. Of those who tell an untruth in 
ignorance, there are again two kinds, those whose ignorance 
is excusable, and those whose is not. The ignorance of the 
heathen poets is certainly pardonable, for they had received 
no such revelation as had been granted to the Hebrews. Or, 
at least, if they are liars, so too ure the philosophers, Aristotle - 
and the rest. 

As to the poets being the “apes” of the philosophers,’ this 
is not the case. Rather, they are themselves: philosophers, 
the essential content of their works is wholly consonant with 
that of philosophy, although their methods are different. The 
passage here is worth quoting: 


“ Moreover, a simple imitator in no wise deviates from the 
footsteps of his model, and this is by no means perceived in 
the case of poets. For, allowing that they do not deviate 
from philosophic conclusions, they do not reach them by the 
same path. The philosopher disproves by syllogisms what 
he thinks untrue, and by the same method he proves what he 
maintains, and this openly ; whereas the poet, what he has 
conceived through meditation, he conceals with as much art 
as he can, beneath the veil of fiction,’’® ete. 

“Tf,” he goes on, “they had said they were apes of nature, 
it might .... have been endured . . . . since, according to his 

wers the poet tries to describe in lofty song whatever is 

one by nature herself. ... If these fellows should choose to 
look, they will see the movements of the sky and of the stars, 
the noise and sweep of the winds, and the noisy crackling of 
flames, the roar of the waves, the height of mountains, the 
shadows of the woods, the course of the rivers, so clearly 


1P, 370, * Cap. xvIt. 2 P, 376. 
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described that the things themselves would seem to be in the 
few letters of the songs. In this [sense] I will admit that 
poets are apes, and I think it a most honorable endeavor to 
strive by art after that which nature does by power. 


1 


The chapter closes with a quick turn and thrust at his 
opponents too characteristic to leave out : 

“But what further? It would be better for them [i. e., 
the maligners of the poets] and for us with them to act, if 
possible, so as to be apes of Jesus Christ, rather than to scoff 
at the little understood work of poets.’’? 

In the next chapter* he deals with the assertion that it is 
a deadly sin to read poetry. Its accusers, putting on an air 
of sanctity, ery out: “Oh ye redeemed with divine blood, if 
there is in you any piety... . cast away these accursed books 
of poetry, burn them in the flames, and consign their ashes 
to the winds, Even to wish to look upon them at all is a 
deadly crime, they instil into your minds fatal poison, they 
drag you into Hell, they render you exiles from the heavenly 
kingdom to al) eternity.’’‘ 

Thus, says Boccaccio, thus cry the poet-haters, calling 
Jerome to witness, who said that “the songs of the poets 
are the food of devils.” 

He replies as follows :—First, admitting for the sake of 
argument, that the heathen poems do contain untruth and 
iniquity—what of that? They did not know Christ and could 
only speak as they knew. Neither the laws, nor the prophets 
nor the ordinance of the popes forbid us to read them. What 
fellows is perhaps worth quoting, for its quaintness and its 
allusions to contemporary manners and contemporary art : 


“Yet I confess it would be far better to study the sacred 
writings than these, even although these are good; I think 
such students are more acceptable to God, to the Pope, and 
to the church. But we are not all nor always led by the 
same passion, and so sometimes some are drawn to poetry. 
And if we are, ... . where is the crime, what is the evil? 


1 Ibid. 2 Ibid. 5 Cap. XVIII. “P. 376. 
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We can without harm listen to the heathen customs, we can, 
if we like, receive the heathen themselves, show them hospi- 
tality, give them justice, if they seek it, cement friendship 
with them; only to read the writings of their poets, this, 
please God, we are by these learned men, forbidden. The 
accursed errors of Manichzus, Arius, and Pelagius, and the 
rest of the heretics—no one, as we know, forbids us to study 
these. But to read the poets’ verses is horrifying, as these 
men clamor,—nay, it is a deadly sin. We may gaze at the 
street jugglers . ... we may listen to the actors singing at 
the banquets their shameful songs . . . . and we are not for 
this haled to Hell. But to have read the poets, does this 
render us exiles from the eternal kingdom? It is right for 
the painter even in sacred buildings to represent the three- 
headed dog, watching the threshold of Dis, or Charon the 
boatman of Acheron ploughing the fords, the Erinyes girt 
with serpents and armed with inflamed countenances, Pluto 
himself, ruler of the woful realm, imposing torments upon 
the damned. Yet these same things it is wrong for the poets 
to write in sounding verse, and an unpardonable sin to read. 
The painter is permitted to portray in the halls of kings and 
nobles the loves of the gods of old, the crimes of men, and all 
sorts of such stories, and no decree of the fathers forbids it, 
while every one may freely gaze upon them. Yet they will 
have it that the inventions of poets, encrusted with literary 
ornament, and read mainly by the learned, corrupt men’s minds 
more than paintings which are gazed at by the ignorant.’”! 


But all this is argued on the supposition that the poets are 
really iniquitous in their content. As an actual fact they 
are not so, except for the single blot of heathendom. For 
how is poetry an offender more than philosophy? Its essen- 
tial content is the same, though its manner is different. Why 
then do men praise Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, and 
condemn Homer and Hesiod and Virgil? 

As for Jerome’s words, they have been misunderstood. 
Jerome himself is steeped in the heathen poets, and when he 
censured poets he meant only the bad poets. Augustine, too, 
knew the poets well, and quotes them, while, if yet higher 


"P. S77. 
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authority is wanted, did not Paul quote from Menander and 
from Epimenides? Finally: “Did not our Lord and Savior 
himself. . . . use Terence’s words, in addressing the prostrate 
Paul: ‘It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks?’ Far 
be it from me to think that Christ the Lord borrowed the 
words from Terence, however long the poet lived before 
the words were spoken. It is enough for me that this suffices 
to prove my point, that our Savior was willing that some of 
his words and thoughts should have been spoken from the 
mouth of Terence, that it might be evident that the songs 
of the poets are by no means food of the devils.” 
> Finally,’ his opponents bring in as evidence the decision 
of Plato that poets ought to be banished from the cities. 
Plato’s authority, he admits, is indeed great, but his words 
have been misunderstood. He never intended to banish 
the good poets—Homer, Virgil, Ennius, Petrarch—but only 
the bad ones, of whom there are some. For, just as all 
liquors have their dregs, so Philosophy has its Cynics and 
Epicureans, so Christianity had its Donatists and other heri- 
tics, so poetry had its low comic poets. But it is not right to 
condemn all for the fault of a few. The same argument is 
elaborated with regard to Boethius’s condemnation of poetry, 
and finally Boccaccio concludes with an exhortation to the 
accusers of poetry. He bids them study it and try to under- 
stand it, and if they condemn, to condemn with discrimi- 
nation. He concludes: “Since, therefore, you are convinced 
that poesy and the poets are not to be scorned, nor tossed 
aside, but cherished, enough has been said. While if you 
obstinately persist in your madness, one must bear with 
you, although you are to be scorned, for nothing could be 
written that would give you satisfaction.” * 

Such is, in “brief, the argument of the treatise. But a 
brief résumé can give no idea of certain characteristics of the 
work—its diffuseness, its lack of proportion, of discriminat- 











? Pp. 378, 379. * Cap. xIx. *P. 384. 
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ing emphasis, of literary style, its curious intermingling of 
the superficial and the essential. In all these particulars the 
work bears the stamp of a second-rate mind, a mind not 
philosophically creative, a mind sensitive indeed, and aspir- 
ing, but without the power to think fundamentally and 
therefore consistently. 

In considering his treatise, two questions at once occur: 
First, was the opposition to poetry described by Boccaccio an 
actual fact or a rhetorical fiction? Secondly, how far is his 
defense original and how far taken from others? 

For the first, it is certain that Boccaccio invented nothing. 
The opposition was real enough, though its bitter aggressive- 
ness had been slowly dying down as the Christian church 
grew more and more sure of its power. Philosophy had 
already been freed from the ban, and its position must have 
been indeed unquestioned for Boccaccio to have used it as we 
have seen he did, along with the Scriptures, for comparison 
with poetry, in his reiterated reductio ad absurdum: “if the 
poets are thus or thus, so also are the Scriptures, so also are 
the philosophers; if you condemn one you condemn all.” 
But poetry was longer in gaining recognition.’ The pagan 
poets were, it is true, studied in the schools all through the 
Middle Ages, but almost exclusively as grammatical exer- 
cises. Where here and there a man, such as Augustine, knew 
and cared for them in another way, it was always somewhat 
distrustfully, with a half guilty sense that he was yielding to 
his lower nature. 

And if the opposition to poetry was actual, the expression 
of this opposition also was always such as Boccaccio has 
represented : it was always asserted that the poets were liars, 
that their writings were dangerous and subversive of religion 
and morality; always St. Jerome was cited, and Boethius, and 
Plato.’ 


1Cf. D. Comparetti, Virgil in the Middle Ages. 
*Cf. A. Hortis, Studii sulle Opere Latine del Boccaccio, p. 208. 
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Passing, then, to his defence,—most of his argument appears 
to have been given before him. The whole system of allegori- 
cal interpretation, both of Biblical and of pagan writing, was 
fully elaborated between the fourth and the sixth centuries,’ and 
Boccaccio had this part of his argument ready-made for him. 
The idea of allegory was a basic principle in the poetic theory 
of Dante and of Petrarch, while the specific argument: “ If 
you condemn fables, you condemn the Scriptures,” had been 
explicitly formulated by Petrarch? The derivation of poesia 
from the Greek poétes is, too, found in Petrarch,’ and there 
are many more parallels—yet more, doubtless, than I have 
myself noticed—between Boccaccio and Dante, Boccaccio and 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio and the Church Fathers. To Aris- 
totle and Plato he was, notwithstanding his familiar use of 
their names, very slightly indebted. He had probably read 
little, and that little, got at second or third hand, he had not 
understood, as is sufficiently evident from his misconceptions 
o Plato. 

So much for his relations to others. The point in which, 
says Hortis,‘ he was original, in which he was in advance 
even of Petrarch, was in his firm and consistent support of 
poetry as an independent art, separate from religion on the 
one hand, and philosophy on the other. It was not that 
his love for it was deeper than was others’—we may doubt 
whether it was as deep or as instinctive—but that it was 
deliberate and self-approving. He writes, indeed, as it he 
were in complete agreement with Augustine and Jerome, as 
if he were their expounder to an audience which had mis- 
understood them. In reality, it was he who misunderstood, 
who did not, or for the purposes of his argument would not 
see, that he and they were a world apart, that the difference 
between Augustine’s half guilty sympathy with art and his 
own placid acceptance of art on the one hand, and religion 


‘Cf. Comparetti; Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des Classischen Alterthums, 1, 
p. 30; Hortis, op. cit., p. 209. 
* Epist. Rer. Fam., x. 3 Ibid, *Pp. 210, 211; 219. 
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on the other, was the difference between mediaevalism and 
the renaissance. There is a wide gulf between the ascetic 
who spoke of the “sweet vanity” of Homer’s fictions, who 
remembered with sorrow the time when “the wooden horse 
lined with armed men” and “the burning of Troy” and 
“Creusa’s shade and sad similitude” “ were the choice specta- 
cle of my vanity,”'—between such a man and the man who 
could write thus complacently: ‘‘I do not therefore say that 
the priest or the monk or any other churchman bound to the 
service of God ought to make his breviary of less account 
than Virgil; but when he has with devotion and tears said 
the sacred office, it is not a sin against the Holy Spirit to 
look at the pure lines of a poet.’’? 

Thus Boccaccio asserted consistently and deliberately the 
legitimacy of art as a part of life; doing, says Hortis, what 
Abelard, with all his boldness, had not dared to do,— 
what even Petrarch had wavered in asserting. Dante, indeed, 
seems to have held this position, but Boccaccio was certainly 
the first to give it ordered expression. 

It is inevitable that we should compare this treatise with 
the greatest work of its kind in our own language—Sidney’s 
Defense of Poesy. Such a comparison was suggested some 
time ago by Professor Scott,’ and a number of correspond- 
ences were noted between the two works, tending to show 
that Sidney had read Boccaccio. ‘The antecedent proba- 
bility that Sidney, about to write his Defense, should have 
examined all the previous treatises of the kind, does indeed 
seem great, and one or two of the parallels given by Professor 
Scott are striking. They are, I think, hardly conclusive. 
For, to establish a proof that a given parallelism indicates 
conscious or unconscious reminiscence, it is necessary to show 
that it could probably not have come about in any other 
way—unless indeed we know that one author had read the 


‘Augustine, Confessions, I, XIII. 
* Boccaccio, Comento, Lez. 111. 
* Modern Language Notes, Vol. v1, p. 97 f. 
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other. Now, in Sidney’s case we do not know this, and from 
what we have seen of Boccaccio’s relations to his predecessors 
and contemporaries, it would seem quite possible that later 
writers should appear to echo most of his ideas, without hav- 
ing read him, There is not space to consider the parallel 
passages singly, but in all of them there is, I think, no more 
reason for assuming Boccaccio as the source than for assum- 
ing Dante, or Petrarch, or Richard de Bury, or Horace, or 
the mediaeval tradition as embodied in the writings of the 
church fathers who formed a common source for both Sidney 
and Boccaccio; while there are several reasons against assum- 
ing Boccaccio as their source, 

After all, however, what gives to Boccaccio’s treatise its 
great interest is not its being a hypothetical source for a few 
of Sidney’s phrases—a spiritual influence it could never have 
been, even if Sidney had read and reread the volume from 
his boyhood on, because, in Amiel’s phrase, {‘ only like can 
be affected by like,” and Boccaccio and Sidney had spiritually 
almost nothing in common. Boccaccio’s interest for us lies 
rather in the fact that he comes at a very early point in 
modern poetic theory—that he is near enough to the Middle 
Ages to share in their gonception of the symbolic nature of 
art, yet far enough out of them to be free from their narrow 
view of the relatiom between art and morality; not modern 
enough and variously sympathetic enough to have entered 
into the fulness of Greek thought, yet conscious that it 
offered great and new things. As we have seen, he held to 
the mediaeval theory of allegorical symbolism, and he had 
just a glimpse of the Greek notion of nature-imitation, but 
there was no attempt to fuse the two—Boccaccio’s was not 
the mind to make such a fusion. Such a mind, however, 
Sidney’s was, and his poetic philosophy, grounded in a 
knowledge of Greek thought which if not complete was 
sympathetic, is an Aristotelian modification of Plato and a 
poet’s rendering of Aristotle; his Defense is one of the last 
of a series which begins with Plato. 
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It is as a member of this series that Boccaccio’s treatise is 
of surpassing interest: as one in the series which includes 
Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Horace, Lucretius and Quin- 
tilian and Longinus, Vida and Scaliger and Boileau and 
Lessing, Sidney and Milton and Burke and Shelley. And if 
his is a lesser name, his utterances are none the less worthy 
of note, as those of a sincere if not a thorough thinker, of 
one who spoke the thought of an age in many ways germinal, 
an age without which Sidney’s rare nature could not have 
found the expression it did find. 


ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. 
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XI—THE LANGUAGE OF MODERN NORWAY. 


Norway regained her political independence in 1814. Since 
then efforts have been made to establish a language-standard, 
truly national and Norwegian. The different theories set 
forth, the arguments advanced, the practical plans submitted, 
the struggle still going on between the opposing factions, 
present a linguistic condition, in many ways similar to the 
one existing in modern Greece, so well described by Prof. 
Wheeler in a recent issue of the American Journal of Phi- 
lology. In this short paper it is possible only to state, in 
the briefest way, the facts as I have found them, regarding 
this question of language in Norway. 

To better appreciate the force and character of the different 
linguistic movements in modern Norway it is of importance 
to know the history of the country, and to note particularly 
certain facts. 

The Swedish scholar Noreen says in his “ History of the 
Scandinavian Languages” in Paul’s Grundriss (2nd ed., 1897) 
that the old Norwegian literature was far behind the con- 
temporaneous Icelandic literature in quantity as well as in 
quality. While this is true, every Norwegian holds it to be 
equally true that the language of Norway and that of her 
colony Iceland, at the time in question (1200 to 1350), were 
substantially the same, in spite of dialectal differences, care- 
fully and accurately shown in Noreen’s scholarly treatise ; 
and that this common tongue was an idiom distinct from 
the contemporaneous language of either Denmark or Sweden. 
In other words, the old Icelandic and Norwegian language, 
called by the common name, Norroent M4l, and the Norroen 
literature (created by conditions peculiar to Norway and Ice- 
land alone) are the exclusive historical property of Norway 
and Iceland, while Denmark and Sweden have no share in 
them. 
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The use of the old Norwegian tongue for literary purposes 
ceased about the year 1350. The old language continued to 
live, but when there was no longer a literary standard it split 
up into a number of dialects. In the first half of the seven- 
teenth century these dialects had developed essentially the 
forms they now have. 

When the Norwegians again appeared as writers (shortly 
before 1600), they used the Danish language. The authors 
born in Norway, in spite of certain peculiarities betraying 
their origin, learned to write the Danish language as fluently 
as the Danes themselves. The Norwegian Holberg even 
became the father of modern Danish literature, and gradually 
the Danish grew to be, not only the language of polite society 
in Norway, but of all those who professed to have any knowl- 
edge of books, especially in the cities and towns. 

Verner Dahlerup has recently published an excellent his- 
tory of the Danish language. The following facts may be 
noted :—As early as 1100 began the development of the 
Danish language which gradually changed it from a language 
with many case inflections, to its modern form, in which the 
order of the words, and not the inflections, indicate the syn- 
tactical connection. This early period is also marked by the 
monophthongization of original diphthongs, retained to this 
day in Norwegian dialects. From 1350 to 1700 the Danish 
language was greatly influenced by the German. Numerous 
Low-German words were completely absorbed so that they 
are not now felt to be of foreign origin. 

What were the linguistic conditions in Norway in 1814 
when the country again became an independent kingdom? 
The literary language was Danish. The speech of the cultured 
classes was based on the literary language. The peasants, or 
about three-fourths of the population of Norway, spoke vari- 
ous dialects, al] developed from the old Norwegian-Icelandic. 
By far the greater part of the vocabulary of these dialects is 
that of the old language, although a number of the old words 
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have been dropped and many words, in later times, have been 
adopted from the literary or Danish language. 

Dr. H. 8. Falk, a few days ago appointed professor of 
Germanic philology at the University of Christiania, has in 
the preface to his Oldnorsk Lesebog given an “Outline of the 
historical development of the Norwegian language.” He 
gives a full account of the forms of the different dialects of 
Norway. We note here the following facts. 

Comparing, in a general way, the dialects with the parent 
speech, the Norwegian-Icelandic, we find that the dialects 
differ from the Old Norwegian in their simpler inflections. 
Case-endings have almost entirely disappeared in adjectives, 
and in nouns they are found only to a limited extent ; nomi- 
native and accusative are identical in form, a particular form 
for the genitive is very rare, the dative is used almost wholly 
in the definite form. Different personal endings in the verbs 
are not found. The old p has been changed tot, except in 
pronominal words where the weaker accent has caused the 
change to d; 8 has been dropped, except in one or two places 
where the letter has retained its original sound or is spoken 
like d; A is silent before j; hv is spoken as kv in the Western 
dialects, as v in the Southern; n has been dropped almost 
universally in final, unaccented syllables; i before r has 
changed to y, otherwise before a single consonant to e. 

Comparing, briefly, the Norwegian dialects and the literary 
Danish language, we find the chief differences to be the 
following :— 

- Original diphthongs have been retained : au (Danish 6), ei 
(D. e), 6y (D. 6); original ja and jo (D. y) are retained. In 
final syllables we often find a, sometimes o (D. e); original 
p, t, k are retained (except in a Southwestern district), where 
Danish has 6, d,g; 8 (D. d) has been dropped. Strong verbs 
have umlaut in the present ; weak verbs have three conjuga- 
tions (in the present tense); nouns have three genders; a 
genitive form is not used, as a rule; but a dative form occurs. 
Relative adverbs (D. hvoraf, hvortil, etc.) are not used as a 
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rule. In respect to the vocabulary the difference is very 
considerable. 

The dialects may conveniently be divided into three groups: 
Western, Eastern, and Southern. The Western group shows 
the closest relationship to the mother language and is farthest 
removed from the Danish. The Eastern (including also 
the Northern part of Norway) has much in common with 
the Southern group (the districts around Christiania-fjord), 
although the latter has distinct peculiarities of its own, which 
show the transition to the literary Danish language. In the 
Southern group strong verbs have no umlaut in the present, 
all verbs have a present ending in -er, there is no dative 
form, ete. 

It must be borne in mind that the Norwegian people is a 
people of peasants, principally. It is not possible here to 
explain in detail how it happened, but the fact remains that 
the constitution of Norway, adopted the 17th of May, 1814, 
recognizes this to the extent that it makes the peasantry, the 
country population, absolute rulers of the country by grant- 
ing them two-thirds of the representatives of the legislative 
body, while the cities have only one-third of the members. 

Before 1814 the Norwegians called the language and litera- 
ture of the united kingdoms Danish, but after 1814 the same 
language, wherein their constitution was written, was called 
Norwegian, and the literature the two nations had had in 


common was called Dano-Norwegian. This change of names. 


was the first step taken to meet the demand for a ne® national 
language that could answer the requirements of the new-born 
nation. Everything had to be Norwegian in Norway, and so 
far all were agreed. But when the consequences of this posi- 
tion became apparent, when practical steps to apply this 
theory to the actual conditions of the country were taken, 
then also the division of the. people, as made by the previous 
history of the country, showed itself. 

The pioneer in the movement to build up a national 
language was Henrik Wergeland (died 1845), the famous 
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writer and chief, whose banner was followed by all the forces 
that were striving for the growth of what was Norwegian. 
Wergeland published his Reformation of the Norwegian Lan- 
guage, in which he advocated, not only a change in the name, 
but the building up of a real national language by the adop- 
tion of words from the dialects. He also prophesied that a 
new national language would be created before the expiration 
of the nineteenth century. 

His efforts met with the fiercest opposition, and the coarsest 
invectives were hurled against him and his followers by the 
self-styled intelligent party, called by his friends the Dano- 
maniacs. Wergeland was not discouraged by this. Still his 
attempts did not prove successful, because in his time the dia- 
lects were not really known; they had not been investigated. 

But soon after the death of Wergeland, two men appeared 
whose names are inseparably connected with the language 
movements of modern Norway. These men were Knud 
Knudsen (1812 to 1895) and Ivar Aasen (1813 to 1896). 
Outside of the lines laid down by these two leaders, there 
have been two other movements in Norway, which, however, 
played a comparatively unimportant part and will be men- 
tioned only in passing. Akin to the political Scandinavism, 
or movement for a closer political union between the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, there was a linguistic Scandinavism. 
A result of this, in part at least, was the meeting at Stock- 
holm in 1869, where representative scholars from the three 
countries tried to agree on certain reforms in spelling and 
orthography in order to bring the languages nearer together. 
The results of this meeting were of no consequence. Another 
unimportant movement was the one advocated by the radical 
Fjértoft, who wanted every Norwegian writer to use his 
native dialect. 

The two principal movements, however, are those of Knud- 
sen, called the Dano-Norwegian Maalstrev, and of Aasen, the 
New Norwegian or “ Landsmaal.” There are severa] points 
of similarity between the two reformatory movements. Both 
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the leaders were sprung from the peasant class, the “ people.” 
Both agreed that the literary or Danish language put many 
obstacles in the way of the people, and made it difficult for 
the masses to advance in knowledge and culture. Both were 
intensely national. Both devoted their long lives to the one 
idea that possessed them. Both made more sacrifices than it 
commonly falls to the lot of a man to make, for the realiza- 
tion of what was dear to their hearts. Both of them, or 
rather the movements they represented, have conquered the 
fierce opposition they met at the outset to the extent that 
the bitterness which made a real discussion impossible has 
ceased. When the champions closed their eyes in death, a 
year or two ago, the Norwegophobia of the conservatives had 
disappeared. All parties and factions acknowledged their 
great services. No man whose opinion is really important 
any longer opposes the growth of a national language, in one 
form or another. The leader of the conservatives, Prof. J. 
Storm, the well-known scholar, practically accepts the ideas 
of Knudsen, although he severely criticizes the apparent 
weaknesses of both systems—he also wants a Norwegian 
language. 

While Knudsen never laid down arms till he died, Aasen 
early retired from active participation in the struggle, but his 


cause has been taken up and championed by a number of 


younger and very active men. Bjérnson says of the latter: 
“Tvar Aasen is the name of that treasure-digger who hunted 
up and repolished all the coins of the old tongue, otherwise 
left unheeded among the peasantry. On that work he spent 
his life quietly and faithfully, now and then humming a little 
song, a patriotic hymn, a mood of nature, a rule of wisdom.” 

Aasen took his starting-point in the dialects. He studied 
them ; and the result of his study was his Grammar of the 
Norwegian Popular Language (1848) and his Norwegian 
Dictionary (1850). These books have later been revised, and 
a large supplement to the dictionary (containing about 40,000 
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words) was published by Hans Ross in 1890 and the follow- 
ing years. 

It was in 1853 that Aasen created his “ Landsmaal” or 
norm, founded on what he called “the best dialects.” By 
these he understood those that had best preserved the old 
Norwegian forms, namely, the Western; and he proposed 
that this “ Landsmaal” be made the language of the country. 

This pseudo-language (Lundell in Paul’s Grundriss) is 
different from any spoken dialect. It has been severely 
attacked because it is an artificial language, because it is a 
language “that does not exist.” To this its champions coolly 
reply that the question of its existence is of minor importance. 
The present leader, Garborg, says “that the dialects, whose 
common literary representative the ‘“ Landsmaal” is, do exist, 
and the dialects have the not unimportant quality of being 
Norwegian, in fact, the only thing truly Norwegian that 
Norway has.” 

For a detailed account of Aasen’s “ Landsmaal” we should 
consult Falk’s “Outline” —referred to above—pp. xxxvii seq. 
In the “ Landsmaal” certain original consonants, not found 
in any spoken dialect, have been replaced; for original % 
Aasen substituted d; ¢ has been added in neuters, original n 
added at the end of certain words, rn is written for the spoken 
nn, etc. Of the different forms of a word the one closest to 
the parent speech is always selected. In the declensions of 
nouns, the dative form is always omitted in the singular and, 
as a rule, in the plural. 

Nouns are declined as follows : 


Singular. Plural. 
Indefinite. Definite. Indefinite. Definite. 


Strong Masculine, Stav Staven Stavar Stavarne 

Weak Masce., Time Timen Timar  Timarne 

Strong Fem., Skaal Skaali Skaaler Skaalerne 
Weak Fem., Gata Gata Gator  Gatorne 

Neuter, Aar Aaret Aar Aari. 
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Verbs end in the infinitive in a; strong verbs have umlaut 
in the present; weak verbs are conjugated as follows: 


Inf. Pres. Imp. Perf. Part. 


Kasta = kastar’ ikasta(de) —_kastad (neuter—at) 
Dima dimer’ démde dimd ( “ démt) 
Telja tel talde tad ( * talt) 


Spyrja ss apyr spurde spurd ( “ spurt). 


It is impossible here to dwell upon the development of 
this movement; but though it is to many a surprising fact, 
still it is indisputable that the movement has constantly 
grown in strength, particularly since 1880 cr., and it is 
interesting to note its present strength. Let me present a 
few facts. 

The foremost writer in this language now is Garborg, and 
his voice reaches as many of the people in Norway as that of 
any other writer. Around this literary leader is a numerous 
array of older and younger men of talent who write books 
and work for the cause with enthusiastic zeal. Although 
they sometimes quarrel among themselves, and although they 
do not all have exactly the same language-standard, a fact to 
which their keen critic, Storm, has frequently called atten- 
tion, they have great faith in their cause; and only a few 
months ago J. E. Sars, the great historian, declared that their 
victory is certain. 

All the adherents of the “ Landsmaal” are closely identi- 
fied with the ruling political party that last fall elected more 
than two-thirds of the members of the legislature, and that 
in a few weeks will have complete possession of the govern- 
ment. To judge by the concessions hitherto granted these 
reformers, it is fair to assume that their demands for legisla- 
tive enactments will be acceded to. Since 1866 there has 
existed in Bergen a society, ‘‘ Vestmannalaget,” and since 1868 
a similar society in Christiania, “‘ Det Norske Samlag,” whose 
object it is to publish or to assist in publishing books in the 
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new Norwegian language. These books are sold at a merely 
nominal price. The societies have a large membership, and 
many of the members are leading men in all ranks of society. 
I have seen the statement lately that there are in Norway at 
present nearly two hundred young people’s societies where 
this language is used almost exclusively. Another society 
in Christiania is collecting money to establish a gymnasium 
(college) where this language is to be used exclusively. There 
is also on foot a movement to build a theatre where Danish 
will be excluded. An influential journal in this new language 
was to be published as a daily paper beginning January Ist, 
1898. Besides this, there is a number of other papers, among 
them two monthly magazines. The New Testament has been 
published, and the Old Testament is being translated. A 
number of ministers of the gospel have lately appealed to the 
Bible Society to have the Bible, translated into the “ Lands- 
maal,” circulated especially in Western Norway, on the ground 
that young people there prefer to read books in “ Landsmaal.” 
All the books needed in the common schools, and most of 
those needed in the higher institutions, have been published 
in this new language. The legislature has annually appro- 
priated a certain sum for this purpose. By legislative enact- 
ment it is left to the school district to decide what language 
is to be used in the district. In the higher schools a certain 
amount of literature in this language is required. Now 
the advocates of the “ Landsmaal” demand that the higher 


schools shall require from al/ a grammatical knowledge of it. 


But there is strong opposition from the Dano-Norwegian 
camp. Professor Storm has predicted the death of this new 
Norwegian movement. The great Bjérnson, who accepted 
the theories of Knudsen in 1858, has in his usual vigorous 
viking-style crossed swords with Garborg on this question, 
and he also looks for its early collapse. Ibsen ridiculed the 
movement in Peer Gynt; and Knudsen directed his warlike 
attacks just as much against this new Norwegian as against 
the conservatives, who, in a great~measure, have been won 
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over to his ideas. The opponents of the “ Landsmaal ” 
deplore the literary separation from Denmark, which would 
take place, if this movement should carry the day. The 
movement they think is an effort to call to life’a dead past. 
It is true that the advocates of the “ Landsmaal ” overlook 
the importance of the historical development of the last four 
or five hundred years; and Knudsen, particularly, main- 
tained, as an argument that recommended his own language 
reform, that the adoption of the “ Landsmaal ” would cause 
an incurable schism in the country which might result 
most deplorably. 

Knudsen took his stand on what was historically given. 
He started from the literary (Danish) language, but he main- 
tained that, to suit the conditions of Norway, first, the 
language spoken by the educated Norwegian should also be 
the rule for the written form of the language in Norway, and 
secondly, for the many foreign words, particularly those of 
German origin, purely Norwegian terms should be substituted. 
For this end he struggled all his years. His numerous works 
treat almost exclusively of this; his principal work is Unorsk 
og Norsk. The critics have called attention to the fact that 
he was inconsistent in carrying out his first principle. He 
sometimes writes words in a more “ Norwegian” form than 
they are spoken by the cultured people. He has also been 
criticised for coining many new words to take the place of 
those borrowed from the hated foreign idioms. In 1892 he 
founded a society, the “ Orthographical Society,” whose “ aim 
is to work for a more simple and more phonetic orthography, 
in keeping with the ever-growing Norwegianism in writing 
and speaking.” 

On the whole, his language, the Dano-Norwegian, or as 
Storm wishes it to be called, the Norwegian, is now used 
by all the Norwegian writers outside of the “ Landsmaal ” 
writers, although in the different authors, according to the 
subject treated, and the training and the idiosyncrasies of 
the writer, there are to be found all the shades from a some- 
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what close proximity to the Danish to a language very much 
like the “ Landsmaal” or the dialects. Of the best known 
authors Bjérnson writes a language that pleased the heart of 
Knudsen, while Ibsen is more conservative, although his 
Norwegianisms are so numerous that, as Storm says, no Dane 
would call his language Danish. 

In comparing Danish with Dano-Norwegian, or Norwe- 
gian, to-day, we find that Norwegian authors use more than 
seven thousand words not used by the Danes, and that there 
are very considerable differences in the written form of the 
same words, in orthography, inflections, pronunciation, and 
in the syntax. 

In presenting a few of the principal characteristics of 
the Dano-Norwegian, or Norwegian, I shall speak first of the 
vocabulary.— Words existing only in the written language 
(not used in speech by anybody in Norway) are “banished” — 
as der (rel. pron.), Ain, ete. A number of Norwegian words, 
not found in Danish, are admitted (hei, greier, stel, stabbur, 
etc.). For Danish words are substituted Norwegian words 
having the same meaning (fjés = D. kostald, granne = nabo, 
fosterfar = pleiefader, erte = tirre). Danish-German words, 
beginning with an-, be-, er-, and others, ending in -hed, -haftig, 
-en, ete., are not in good repute. 

The Norwegian forms of words, when current in polite 
speech, are substituted for the corresponding Danish (stakkar 
= D. Stakkel, tistel = Tidsel, nesle = Nalde, myr = Mose, 
sop = Svamp, naken = négen, svepe = svibe, etc.). Here is 
where the difference between Norwegian writers, in point of 
language, is most apparent. 

The orthography is based on the Norwegian pronunciation. 
Original p, t, k—in Danish changed to 6, d, g—are used by 
many Norwegian writers. It is only a question of time when 
all will use them. There are also many minor differences. 

Inflections.—In the plural, nouns of the common gender 
add -er (hester, benker, elver) ; with the definite (postpositive) 
article the ending is -ene (hestene, etc). In“ Landsmaal” neuters 
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have no plural ending; this is often imitated in Dano-Norwe- 
gian. Many authors inflect the verbs in this way: elske, elsked, 
elsket—tro, trodde, trod(d)—gi, ga, git (D. give, gav, givet). 

Syntax.—The tendency is not to use adverbs, composed of 
pronouns and adverbs (instead of hvoraf is used hvad—af, etc.). 
The noun is often used in the definite form where Danish has 
the indefinite (den vesle jenten = D. den lille Pige, samme 
dagen = samme Dag). The possessive pronoun is often used 
after the noun (staven min = min Stav, datter hans = hans 
Datter). 

The difference in pronunciation is very considerable. P. 
Groth has treated this subject very fully in his Danish and 
Dano-Norwegian Grammar (Heath & Co.). So has Poestion 
in his Norwegische Sprache. 

The struggle between the advocates of the two movements 
has been long and bitter, and nobody can foretell the final 
outcome. No doubt, both languages will for a long time be 
used side by side, and a not very distant future will perhaps 
find a solution satisfactory to both parties. There are even 
now signs of this. The Dano-Norwegians will maintain 
the historical connection with the literary language of their 
immediate ancestors, but at the same time, they encourage 
the growth of the Norwegian branches engrafted on the 
Danish stem. The New Norwegians will use that artificial 
language, the “ Landsmaal,” as a compromise for the many 
dialects of the fjords and valleys, the direct descendants of 
the old classical Norwegian. The adherents of the “ Lands- 
maal” claim that their language is Norwegian, and although 
it 1s as yet not a “ Kultursprache,” they declare that they 
will make it the standard idiom. The Dano-Norwegian is a 
“ Kultursprache,” but hitherto it has not been Norwegian 
enough. It is probable that it will gradually take a more 
decided Norwegian coloring. Two brief extracts from 
“Landsmaal” and (Dano-) Norwegian, chosen at random, 
with translations into Danish, may prove to be of interest in 
this connection. 
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“ Landsmaal.” 


Fordomar og trongrémde 
Skilningar kunna stundom 
finnast hjaa andre en berre 
Boénder; og vist er det, at 
dei maa métast med Grunnar 
og betre Upplysningar kvar 
som helst dei finnast. 

Men det vilja me tenkja, 
at der alltid vil finnast Folk, 
som kunna skyna og samtyk- 
kja desse Setningarne, 

at det rette heimelege Maal 
i Landet er det, som Land- 
sens Folk hever ervt ifraa 
Forfedrom, fraa den eine Atti 
til den andre, og som nu um 
Stunder, til Traass fyre all 
Fortrengsla og Vanvyrding, 
endaa hever Grunnlag og 
Emne til eit Bokmaal lika 
so godt som nokot av Grann- 
folka-Maali ; 

at den rette Medferd med 
detta heimelege Maalet er, at 
det maa verda uppteket til 
skriftleg Hevding i si full- 
komnaste Form, at det maa 
verda reinskat fyre dei verste 
framande Tilsetningar, aukat 
og rikat (beriget) ved Avleid- 
ing av si eigi Rot og etter 
sine eigne Reglar, og soleides 
uppreist og adlat ved eit ver- 
digt Bruk ; 





Danish. 


Fordomme og _bornerede 
Forestillinger kan undertiden 
findes hos andre end bare 
Bonder; og vist er det, at 
de maa mgdes med Grunde 
og bedre Oplysninger, hvor- 
somhelst de findes. 

Men det vil vi tenke, at 
der altid vil findes Mennesker, 
som kan forstaa og erklere 
sig enige i disse Setninger, 

at det rette, hjemlige Sprog 
i Landet er det, som Landets 
Folk har arvet fra Forfe- 
drene, fra den ene Slegt til 
den anden, og som nu for 
Tiden, tiltrods for al For- 
trengsel og Ringeagt, endnu 
har Grundlag og Betingelser 
for at blive et Skriftsprog 
ligesaa godt som noget af 
Nabofolkenes Sprog ; 

at den rette Behandling af 
dette hjemlige Sprog er, at 
det maa blive optaget til 
skriftlig Dyrkning i sin mest 
fuldkomne Form, at det maa 
blive renset for de veerste 
fremmede Tilsetninger, oget 
og beriget ved Afledning fra 
sin egen Rod og efter sine egne 
Regler og saaledes ophgiet og 
adlet ved en verdig Benyt- 
telse ; 
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og at denne Hevdingi maa 
vera baade til Gagn og A®ra 
fyre Landsens Folk, med di 
at detta er den bedste Maate 
til at maalgreida (udtrykke) 
det heimelege Laget i Hugen 
og Tanken aat Folket, og til 
at fremja Kunnskap og Vit- 
hug (elder den einaste rette 
og sanne Kultur) og med det 
same til at visa Verdi, at 
ogsaa detta Folket hever Vit 
til at vyrda det gode, som 
det hever fenget til Arv og 
Heimanfylgja fraa uminne- 
lege Tider. 

(Aasen.) 


Norwegian (Dano- Norwegian). 


Her var gild furuskog og 
stilt; da han mot bakken 
mitte stoppe med sangen, 
blev det jo stusle. Jo lenger 
han kom op i skogen, jo tet- 
tere blev den ogs&, sneen 1a 
fastere, sten og lyngtuer skot- 
tet nysgerrige op av den som 
dyr; og si small det her og 
knatt det der, og sommetider 
skreg det; en skremt stor- 
fugl fléi op med forferdelige 
vingebask, gutten sdkte svet- 
tende efter Oles fotefar for 
at fa folge; redselen fra igar 
var straks over ham. Bare 








og at denne Dyrkning maa 
vere baade til Gavn og Ere 
for Landets Folk derved, at 
dette er den bedste Maade til 
at udtrykke det nationale i 
Folkets Sind og Tanke og 
til at fremme Kundskab og 
Videlyst (eller den eneste rette 
og sande Kultur), og med 
det samme at vise Verden, at 
ogsaa dette Folk har For- 
stand til at verdsette det 
gode, som det har faaet i 
Arv og “Medgift” fra u- 
mindelige Tider, 


Danish. 


Her var en pregtig Fyr- 
reskov og stille; da han mod 
Bakken maatte slutte med 
Sangen, blev det jo bedrove- 
ligt. Jo lengere han kom op 
i Skoven, desto tettere blev 
den ogsaa. Sneen laa fastere, 
Sten og Lyngtuer skottede 
nysgjerrige op af den som 
Dyr; og saa smeeldte det her 
og knitrede det der, og som- 
metider skreg det; en skraemt 
Tiur (capercailzie) figi op 
med forferdelige Vingeslag. 
Drengen segte svedende efter 
Oles Fodspor for at faa 
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han turde legge pi sprang, 
bare skogen vilde slutte! I 
den uforsvarlige lange stilhed 
ovenpa storfuglen kente han 
tilsist, at kom der yrlitet gran 
til, si kunde han bli gal. Og 
den hulveien, han skulde igeen- 
nem ;—langt fremme stirret 
han in under dens héie sorte 
sider; de sa ut til at kunne 
klappe igeen over ham ; nogen 
forferdelige trer hang oven- 
over og kek lurende ner. 
Dengang han ennelig gik in 
i den, var han den fineste 
lille myre i skogen; bare det 
stod stille s° lenge, eller bare 
ingen deroppe vilde béje sig 
ner og ta ham i luggen, eller 
la sig falle like foran ham, 
eller bak ham, eller gi sig til 
at blise piham.... Han gik 
med stive djne som en sévn- 
geenger, furu-rétterne drog sig 
krokete og ~barkete nerover 
lejr-veggen, og de var le- 
vende; men det lot han, som 
han ikke snset. 


(Bjérngon.) 





Folge; Redslen fra igaar var 
strax over ham. Bare han 
turde give sig til at lobe, bare 
Skoven vilde slutte! I den 
uforsvarlig lange Stilhed efter 
Tiuren kjendte han tilsidst, 
at, hvis der kom en bitte 
liden Smule til, saa kunde 
han blive gal. Og den Hul- 
vei, han skulde igjennem ;— 
langt fremme stirrede han 
ind under dens hgie sorte 
Sider; de saa ud til at kunne 
slaa sig sammen over ham ; 
nogle forferdelige Treer hang 
ovenover og kigede lurende 
ned. Da han endelig gik ind i 
den, var han den tyndeste lille 
Myre i Skoven; bare det stod 
stille saa lenge, eller bare 
ingen deroppe vilde bgie sig 
ned og gribe ham i Haaret 
eller lade sig falde lige foran 
ham, eller bag ham eller give 
sig til at blese paa ham... . 
Han gik med stive ine som 
en Sovngjenger. Fyrreréd- 
derne drog sig krogede og bar- 
kede nedover Lerveggene, og 
de var levende; men det lod 
han, som han ikke wendsede. 


GiIsLE BorHNE. 














XIIL—DE ORTU WALUUANII: AN ARTHURIAN RO- 
MANCE NOW FIRST EDITED FROM THE COT- 
TONIAN MS. FAUSTINA B. VI, OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


z. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The following edition of the De Ortu Waluuanii is based 
on an exact transcript of the Cottonian Ms. (only with reso- 
lution of the usual contractions) which was made for me by 
Mr. D. T. B. Wood, of the Department of Manuscripts of the 
British Museum, during the months of August and September, 
1897. I have endeavored to print the Latin text as it appears 
in this transcript with as little change as possible. It has 
occasionally been necessary, however, to supply words omitted 
in the Ms., yet obviously required by the sense, and wherever 
this has been done the inserted words will be found enclosed 
in brackets.’ In the case of corrupt or simply misspelt forms 
I have placed the ms, readings at the bottom of the page and 
incorporated the emended forms (italicized) into the text. Only 
in the case of the words sublimis and pugna and their deriva- 
tives I have retained the consistent spellings of the Ms.— 
sullimis, pungna, and the like. 

I trust that the real interest of its incidents, not less than 
their rather singular character, which seems to have struck 
both Sir Frederic Madden and M. Gaston Paris, will justify 
the publication of the following romance. Save in the con- 
cluding episodes, perhaps, it suffers from a want of vital 
connection with the great body of Arthurian tradition ; but 
this drawback is partly offset by its freedom from the accumu- 
lation of banal adventures and the consequent prolixity which 


'The same means has been adopted for indicating letters and syllables 
which are omitted in the ms. 
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is the bane of the Arthurian romances. The writer, despite 
his barbarous style, has, on the whole, shown no little judg- 
ment in the selection of his materials. 

In the beginning it had been my purpose to offer a literal 
translation of the Latin text. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that the reproduction in English of every rhetorical 
extravagance of the original would seriously detract from the 
interest of the story, and I have accordingly contented myself 
with a paraphrase which nevertheless adheres closely to the 
sense of the Latin text. The only part of the original not 
represented at all in the paraphrase is that which contains the 
burlesque description of the mode of preparing Greek fire. 
This I have omitted as having no essential connection with 
the story. 


II. 
SouRCcEs. 


The Latin romance, De Ortu Waluuanii, which now appears 
for the first time in printed form, has not entirely escaped 
the notice of students of Arthurian legend, but the meagre 
abstracts of Madden and Ward, through which alone a knowl- 
edge of the story has been hitherto possible to those who did 
not have access to the Cottonian, Ms.,' give a very inadequate 
idea of its contents, as will be recognized, I believe, on read- 
ing the full text as published below. Accordingly, apart 
from the writers just referred to, I have noted amidst all 
the formidable mass of Arthurian literature only one passage 
dealing with the De Ortu Waluuanii—namely, in the treatise 
on the Round Table Romances* by M. Gaston Paris, whose 
comprehensive studies, as will be seen, have contributed some- 
thing to lighten up the question of the sources of this romance, 
as of so many other forms of the matiére de Bretagne. 


'The Cottonian ms. is believed to be unique. For a description of this 
ms. see Ward’s Catalogue of Romances in the Department of Manuscripts in the 
British Museum. London, 1883-93; Vol. 1, p. 374. 

* Histoire Littéraire de la France, xxx, p. 31, note. 
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The earliest mention of the De Ortu Waluuanii of which I 
am aware occurs in the Introduction (p. x, note) to Sir Frederic 
Madden’s well-known edition’ of the English romances relat- 
ing to Gawain, published for the Bannatyne Club in 1839, 
where it is referred to as one of “five Latin romances still 
existing in manuscript.” Still further on in the same Intro- 
duction (pp. xxxiii f.) we have a more extended notice of the 
romance, made up, however, for the most part, of an abstract 
of the story. This abstract, though brief, is fuller than that 
which was subsequently published in Werd’s Catalogue, As 
I shall have occasion later on to refer to this second passage 
in Madden’s Introduction, I will give it here in full with 
the exception of the abstract now rendered unnecessary by the 
publication of the text. His words are as follows : 

“One more romantic composition relative to Gawayne 
remains to be noticed, which is the more remarkable from 
its being quite distinct from the established fictions of the 
Round Table. This composition may be assigned to the early 
part of the fourteenth century and is written in Latin; but 
whether derived “ from floating Celtic traditions ” or from an 
Anglo-Norman original, must be left to conjecture. It is 
entitled De Ortu Waluuanii, nepotis Arturi and is a strange 
tissue of romantic fiction, embellished with many rhetorical 
flourishes. . . . Such is the brief outline of this singular 
story in which we can clearly trace some few particulars 
referable to Geoffrey of Monmouth, but worked up in a 
manner that would bear comparison with the extravagant 
fictions of a much later era.” 

The notice in Ward’s Catalogue, 1, 375 f., consists simply 
of a very meagre abstract of the story with a transcription of 
the opening and concluding sentences and a reference to the 
passages in Sir Frederic Madden’s Introduction. 


1 Syr Gawayne: A Collection of Ancient Romance- Poems by Scotish and Eng- 
lish Authors Relating to that Celebrated Knight of the Round Table, ete., by Sir 
Frederic Madden. London, 1839. 
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Finally the note in M. Gaston Paris’s above-mentioned 
treatise (p. 31) contains besides a brief outline of the story 
based on Madden and Ward, to whom he refers, the follow- 
ing statements with regard to this “singuliére composition 
latine:” ‘Ce roman parait une simple amplification des don- 
nées de Gaufrei de Monmouth ; il repose sans doute sur un 
original frangais: on en retrouve les traits principaux dans le 
roman en prose de Perceval ou Perlesvaus (pp. 252, 253) et 
dans une rédaction encore inédite du Merlin en prose, con- 
servée dans le manuscrit frangais 337.” 

This note of M. Paris is valuable as offering definite indi- 
cations of the relation of the Latin romance to other forms of 
Arthurian legend, but there is an evident /apsus calami in its 
last clause and the view expressed in the first—to say nothing 
for the moment of the rest—will, I believe, be seriously modi- 
fied after a perusal of the text as given in full. The Ms, 337 
of the Fonds frangais of the Bibliothéque Nationale, as is 
well-known, contains not a Merlin but a Livre d’ Artus, an 
analysis of which by E. Freymond has appeared in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir franzisische Sprache und Literatur, xvu, 21 ff. I 
presume, however, that M. Paris had in mind the story con- 
cerning the infancy of Mordrec which is found in the Huth 
Merlin,’ 1, 204 ff., and which evidently stands in some rela- 
tion, more or less close, to the similar story with which our 
romance opens. If this correction is made, the above note 
may be accepted as furnishing us with an indication of two 
undoubted parallels to the story of the birth of Gawain in 
the Latin romance. Considering the great variety of adven- 
ture and incident which the romance as a whole exhibits, it 
is perhaps too much to say that in these parallel stories are 
found again “the principal features” of the De Ortu Walu- 


1 Merlin, Roman en Prose du XIII sitele Edited for the Société des 
Anciens Textes Frangais, by G. Paris and J. Ulrich. 2 vols. Paris, 
MDCCCLXXXVI. 

In Malory’s Morte Darthur (Book I, Chap. 27) there is a story concern- 
ing Mordred’s birth similar to that in the Huth Merlin, 
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uanii, but they certainly contain some of its most interesting 
features. In order to determine the nature of the relation of 
these kindred stories to the portion of our romance which 
narrates the circumstances of the birth of its hero, and, further- 
more, to fix, if possible, the source from which all these versions 
ultimately derive, I shall present in full the passage concerned 
in the Perlesvaus, adding an abstract only of the longer and 
less important passage in the Huth Merlin. The passage in 
the Perlesvaus' reads as follows : 

“De Perceval se test ici li contes et dist que li rois Artus 
et misires Gauvains ont pris congié 4 Perceval et & touz ceus 
del chastel. Li rois li lest le bon destrier que il consuit avec 
la corone d’or. I] ont tant chevauchié, antre lui et mon- 
seingnor Gauvain, qu’il sont venu an I gaste chastel ancian 
qui séoit an une forest. Li chastiax fust moult biaux et 
moult riches s’il fust hantez de janz; més il n’i avoit c’un 
provére ancian et son clere qui vivoifen]t 14 dedanz de lor 
labor. Li rois et misires Gauvains i herbergiérent la nuit, 
et l’andemain entrérent en une moult riche chapele qui 1a 
dedanz estoit, pour oir la messe, et estoit pointe environ de 
moult riche color d’or et d’azur et d’autres colors. Le: 
images estoient moult beles, qui pointes i estoient et les 
figures de céus por qui les figures furent festes. Li rois et 
misires Gauvains les esgardérent volentiers.” Quant la messe 
fu dite, li prestres vint & eus et lor dist: “Seingnor, fet-il, ces 
escritures sont moult beles et cil qui fére les fist est moult 
loiax et si ama moult la dame et son fill pour qui il le fist 
fére. Sire, fet li prestres, ce est unes estoires vraies””—‘ De 
qui est li estoires, biax Sires?” feit li rois Artus, “ D’un 
prodome vavasor qui cist recez fu, et de monseingnor Gauvain 
le neveu le roi Artus et de sa mére—“ Sire,” feit li prestres, 
“misires Gauvains fu ¢& dedanz nez et levez et bautissiez, 
einsint come vos le povez 1a veoir escrist : et ot non Gauvain 


1 Perceval le Gallois ou le Conte du Graal publié d’ apres les manuscrits originaux 
par Ch. Potvin—Premiére Partie: Le Roman en Prose. Mons. MpCCCLXVI, 
pp. 252 f. 
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pour le seingnor de cest chastel qui tel non avoit. Sa mére, 
qui ot del roi Loth, ne vost mie qu’il fust séu; ele le mist 
en I moult bel vessel, si pria au prodome de ¢& dedanz qu’il 
le portast 14 oa il fust périz, et, se il ce ne feissoit, ele le feroit 
fére & autrui. Icil Gauvains, qui loiax estoit et ne vost mie 
que cil anfes fust périz, fist sééler 4 son chevez qu’il estoit del 
réal lignage d’une part et d’autre, et si mist or et argent pour 
Yanfant norir & grant plenté, et coucha desour ]’enfant une 
moult riche pane. I] l’enporta an I moutt lointeingne pais ; 
puis, vint & un ajornant, an I petit pleisseiz od il avoit I 
moult predome manant; il le bailla & lui [et] 4 sa moillier 
et lor dist qu’il le gardassent et norissisent bien, qu’il lor en 
poroit venir granz biens. Li vavasors s’en retorne ariéres et 
cil gardérent |’anfant et le norirent tant que il fust grant; 
puis le menérent & Rome 4 I’apostele, si li mostrérent les 
lestres séélées. Li aposteles les vit et sot que il estoit fiuz le 
roi. I] an ot pitié, si le fist garder et li fist antendre qu’il 
estoit de son lignage; puis, fu esléuz & estre anperiére de 
Rome. II ne le voloit estre, por ce que l’an ne le reproschast 
sa nessance que l’an li avoit célée avant. [II s’an parti, et 
puis fu il ¢& dedanz. Or dist l’an qu’il est uns des meillors 
chevaliers del monde, si n’osse nus cest chastel séoir, pour la 
doutance de lui, ne ceste grant forest qui ci est anviron. 
Quar, quant li vavasors fu morz de ¢d dedanz, si leissa & 
monseingnor Gauvain, son filleull, cest chastel, et moi an fist 
garde tresqu’d cele hore que il revandroit.” Li rois regarde 
monseingnor Gauvain, et le vit bronchir vers terre de ver- 
gongne: “ Biax niés, ne soiiez pas honteus, quar autretel me 
povez reprochier; ce fu grant joie de vostre nessance, et 
moult doit l’an aimer le Jeu et anorrer, od si bons chevaliers 
come vos estes naqui.” Quant li prestres entendi que c’estoit 
misires Gauvains, si an feit moult grant joie et an est touz 
honteus de ce qu’il li a einsint recordée sa nessance. Més il 
li dist: “Sire, moult n’an devez avoir blame, quar vos fustes 
confermez en la loi que Dex a establie et an loiauté de 
mariage del roi Loth et de vostre mére. Iceste chosse set 
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bien li rois Artus et Damedex estoit aourez quant vos estes 
¢& dedanz venuz.” 

The story of the Huth Merlin, which has been referred to 
above, runs as follows: In consequence of a prophecy of 
Merlin’s that at a certain time a child would be born who 
was destined to be the cause of the destruction of the kingdom 
of Logres, King Arthur commands that all the children born 
in his realm about this time should be sent to him as soon as 
possible after their birth, to be shut up in his towers, so that 
he might take measures to prevent the fulfilment of the fatal 
prophecy, the parents, however, not being aware of his design. 
When Mordrec is born, his presumptive father, King Loth, 
in obedience to Arthur’s command, has his son put in a cradle 
and conveyed to a ship with a great escort of ladies and 
knights who are to accompany him to King Arthur’s court. 
On the way, however, the vessel suffered shipwreck and all 
on board perished, except the child, who is borne in his cradle 
safely to shore by the sea. A fisherman who is out fishing in 
a little boat discovers the child and carries him home. He 
infers from his rich apparel that he is of noble extraction, and 
with his wife’s approval decides to take him to his lord, the 
father of Sagremor li Derreés. This lord receives him and 
has him brought up with his son, calling him Mordrec, since 
it appeared from a paper found in his cradle that such was 
his name. King Arthur, soon after imagining that he had 
got all the children in his power, is about to slay them, but 
in consequence of a vision decides, instead, to have them put 
in a ship, which was to be set adrift without crew or pilot. 
This is done, but the children, to the number of seven 
hundred and twelve, are miraculously preserved and safely 
borne ashore, near a castle called Amalvi, in the land of 
King Oriant. 

The rest of the story does not concern us here and need 
not be recounted. 

The changes which have taken place in the case of this 
last story are certainly considerable, yet I believe that its 
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connection with the account of Gawain’s birth given in the 
Perlesvaus and our Latin romance will be generally conceded. 
I should say that the original story as applied to Gawain had 
been here transferred to his brother, Mordrec—a relationship 
important to recollect when arguing for the identity of the 
stories—only the new circumstances into which the story had 
to be fitted naturally necessitated the abandonment of the old 
motive for the sending forth of the child. Moreover, as in 
the new application of the story there was no occasion for 
surrounding the voyage of the royal infant with secrecy, he is 
furnished with a company befitting his birth. On the other 
hand, to save the essential features of the original legend, the 
interest of which had led to its incorporation into the Huth 
Merlin, it was necessary to get rid of this company before the 
end of the voyage, and the author resorts to the natural and 
summary method of shipwreck. The version of the Huth 
Merlin, however, in so far as it relates to Mordrec, has this 
in common with the Perlesvaus and the Latin romance as 
against the more primitive and perhaps more famous stories 
of a hero committed in his infancy to the sea, that by a 
rationalizing alteration in the form of the legend the child 
makes his voyage in the charge of some person or persons, 
and is not sent forth alone in a boat without crew or pilot, or 
otherwise. Furthermore, it has in common with the Latin 
romance that the person who discovers the child, after it has 
reached the land, is a fisherman. This feature, natural as it 
may seem, is by no means universal in legends of a similar 
character. 

Having justified, as I hope, my assumption that there is a 
connection between the story of Mordrec in the Huth Merlin 
and that which is related concerning Gawain’s birth in the 
Perlesvaus and De Ortu Waluuanii, the task of fixing more 
nearly the mutual relations of the three versions and their 
respective claims to originality will be best furthered, I think, 
by giving at once the legend from which, in my opinion, they 
are all derived—or rather those features of it with which we 
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are here concerned. I refer to the legend of Pope Gregory, 
which in some such form as that in which it appears in the 
Gesta Romanorum must, I think, to say the least, have been 
present to the mind of the first writer who connected this 
story with an Arthurian hero.' The legend of Gregory in 
the Gesta Romanorum is entitled De mirabili divina dispensa- 
tione et ortu beati Gregoriit pape. It is found in Oesterley’s 
edition (Berlin, 1872), pp. 399 f., and the following are the 
portions of the legend which seem to me to constitute the 
source of the story common to the Perlesvaus and the De 
Ortu Waluuanii, and which appears in the Huth Merlin in so 
materially altered a form. 

As soon as Gregory is born his mother prepares to have 
him set adrift on the sea, and writes out the circumstances of 
her son’s birth on tablets which she places in the cradle with 
him. The legend reads (pp. 401 ff.) : 

“Cum omnia ista erant scripta, tabellas in cunabulo sub 
latere* pueri ponebat, aurum sub capite, argentum ad pedes ; 
deinde cum pannis sericis ac deauratis cunabulum cooperuit. 
Hoe facto militi precepit, ut cunabulum infra dolium poneret 
et in mari projiceret, ut nataret ubicumque deus disponeret. 
Miles vero omnia adimplevit. Cum dolium projectum in 
mari fuisset, miles tamdiu juxta mare stetit, quamdiu dolium 
natare videret ; hoc facto ad dominam rediit.... Dolium 
cum puero per multa regna transiit, quousque juxta cenobium 
monachorum pervenit et hoc feria sexta. Eodem die abbas 
illius monasterii ad litus maris perrexit et piscatoribus suis ait : 
Carissimi estote parati ad piscandum! Illi vero rethia sua 


1The actual compilation of the Gesta Romanorum is probably later than 
the Perlesvaus or De Oriu Waluuanii. The legend of Gregory, however, 
was, of course, in existence long before this—at least as early as the middle 
of the twelfth century. See Griber’s Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, 
u, 479. 

*In the Old French version, Vie du Pape Grégoire le Grand, edited by 
Luzarche (Tours, 1857), they were placed, it seems, by his head, as it was 
there that they were subsequently found (p. 37). So in the story of 
Gawain’s birth in the Perlesvaus. 
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parabant ; dum vero prepararent, dolium cum fluctibus maris 
ad terram pervenit. Ait abbas servis suis: Ecce dolium ! 
aperiatis et videatis quid ibi lateat! Illi vero dolium aperue- 
runt et ecce puer parvus pannis preciosis involutus abbatem 
respexit et risit, abbas vero totaliter de visu contristratus ait : 
O deus meus, quid est hoc, quod invenimus puerum in cuna- 
bulo? Propriis manibus eum levavit, tabellas sub latere 
ejus invenit, quas mater ibidem posuit ; aperuit et legit... . 
Abbas cum hee legisset et cunabulum pannis preciosis orna- 
tum vidisset, intellexit quod puer de nobili sanguine esset, 
statim eum baptizari fecit et ei proprium nomen imposuit,’ 
scilicet Gregorius et puerum ad nutriendum uni piscatori 
tradidit, dans ei pondus quod invenit; puer vero crescebat 
et ab omnibus dilectus quousque septem annos in etatem 
complevisset.” 

Gregory, like Gawain, becomes in the course of time an 
excellent warrior. He has many strange and terrible experi- 
ences before he is called to the apostolic throne, but these do 
not concern us here. 

Comparing the above with the story of Gawain’s birth 
in the Perlesvaus and the Latin romance, it seems evident 
that the latter offer simply a slightly rationalized form of 
the legend concerning the birth of Gregory applied to the 
Arthurian knight,’ standing in this respect in the same rela- 
tion to that legend as the similar story of Perdita’s infancy in 
The Winter’s Tale to its acknowledged prototype in Greene’s 
Historie of Dorastus and Fawnia’ In Greene’s novel, too, 


' Cp. the Vie du Pape Grégoire, p. 40: 

E son non li a enposé, 
Gregoire apeleent 'abé, 
E sil fu Gregoire apelé. 

* The Gregory legend seems to have been used also in the romance which 
M. Gaston Paris calls the Chevalier 2 la Manche. Cp. Hist. Lit. de la France, 
xxx, pp. 122 f. The Trental of St. Gregory has been exploited for the 
Middle English romance, The Awntyrs of Arthure at the Terne Wathelyne. 
Cf. Madden’s Syr Gawayne, pp. 238 f. 

*See Greene’s Works (ed. Grosart), Vol. rv, especially pp. 253-254, 264- 
270 (Huth Library, 1881-83). 
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the child is set adrift in a boat without sail or rudder, but it 
is under Antigonus’s charge that Perdita is taken over seas to 
the “deserts of Bohemia” (Winter’s Tale, Act III, Se. 3). 
Certain slight correspondences especially seem to fix the 
dependence of the story of Gawain’s birth on the legend of 
Gregory—namely, the fact that in the Perlesvaus as in this 
legend the guardian gives his name to the hero, and, again, 
that in the Latin romance, just as in the Gregory legend, the 
person who brings him up is a fisherman. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that neither in the Perlesvaus nor in the Gregory 
legend is the guardian who gives his name to the child the 
person who actually rears him. 

Accepting the derivation, then, of the story of the birth of 
Gawain from the legend of Pope Gregory, it will be found 
on the whole, I think, that the version of the Latin romance 
stands decidedly closest to the original. The account of the 
discovery of the child by the sea-shore and of his subsequent 
bringing up by the fisherman is essentially the same in this 
version as in the legend, whilst it has practically disappeared 
from the version of the Perlesvaus. On the other hand 
the Perlesvaus retains certain distinctive features enumerated 
above which do not appear in the De Ortu Waluuanii. I 
refer to the naming of the hero after the person who takes 
charge of him, and the additional feature that the guardian 
and the person who brings up the child are not identical. 
At the same time, the very fact that the Perlesvaus version 
retains these distinctive features of the original story, which 
do not appear in the Latin romance, makes it evident that it 
is not dependent on the latter. It only remains to inquire 
then whether each of the versions was independently derived 
directly from the Gregory legend or from some intermediate 
source, itself deriving from that legend. The answer to this 
question must surely be in favor of the latter assumption. 
It is incredible that quite independently of one another the 
author of this romance and the author of the Perlesvaus 
should have each conceived the idea of exploiting the legend 
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of Gregory for the history of Gawain, and attaching it to the 
narrative of Gawain’s sojourn at Rome which is developed 
from the passage in Geoffrey of Monmouth (Book IX, Chap. 
x1). This being the case, and the two versions yet being 
entirely independent of one another, it is necessary to assume 
a common source for both—doubtless French. There is 
nothing surprising in this, as, indeed, we shall see that still 
other portions of the De Ortu Waluuanii were in all proba- 
bility also worked up from French materials. 

It was from this same source, no doubt, that the version of the 
Huth Merlin was likewise derived. The story in that romance 
agrees more closely with the De Ortu Waluuanii than with 
the Perlesvaus, retaining the original feature of the discovery 
of the child by the fisherman, though, of course, differing 
from it very much in detail. In view of the serious changes 
which, under any supposition, the form of the story has under- 
gone in this version, it would be impossible to say whether the 
author had used the De Ortu Waluuanii or its source. As it 
is in the highest degree unlikely, however, that the author of 
the Huth Merlin should have had knowledge of this obscure 
Latin romance, and as no use of the romance is observable 
elsewhere in his work, we may safely assume, I think, that he 
derived his story of Mordrec’s birth from the same source 
ultimately as the De Ortu Walwuanii, and not from that work 
directly.’ 


'In one respect the application of the legend of Gregory to Mordrec 
seems more natural than its application to Gawain: Gregory and Mordrec, I 
mean, were each the offspring of an incestuous union. It is evident, how- 
ever, that the version of the Huth Merlin is very inferior to the versions 
which connect the legend with Gawain, and the motive of secrecy which is 
essential to the story and appropriate to the account of Gawain’s birth 
could have had no place in a similar story concerning Mordrec, inasmuch 
as Loth is nowhere represented as being conscious of his real relation to 
the latter. 

I had written this note as well as the whole of the discussion in the text 
when I noticed the suggestion of M. G. Paris in the edition of the Huth 
Merlin (p. xli, note 3) that the introduction of the story of Mordred’s 
incestuous birth into the Arthurian romances was due, perhaps, in part to 
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The union, then, of certain features of the Gregory legend 
with the story of Gawain’s connection with Rome and Pope 
Sulpicius, which was supplied by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(Book IX, Chap. x1), will account for everything that is 
essential in the Latin romance up to the point in the narra- 
tive where the news of the war between the Persians and the 
Christians of Jerusalem is brought to the emperor’s court. 
The fusion of these materials called for some exercise of 
invention, of course, on the part of the writer who first 
united them—a demand which has been creditably met—but 
the essentials of the story are supplied by the sources. The 
whole of these materials which, as will be observed, have 
nothing to do with the French metrical or prose Arthurian 
romances are given a tinge of the coloring of these latter 
works by making the young knight, like many other Arthu- 
rian heroes, pass in the world under a nickname simply,’ 
himself even being ignorant of his real name, and still further 
by introducing the Arthurian commonplace of a don by which 
the emperor binds himself to grant the youthful hero the privi- 
lege of undertaking the next adventure which presents itself.” 


the influence of the Gregory legend. The influence of that legend on the 
stories I have been discussing has, of course, nothing to do with the ques- 
tion which M. Paris endeavors to elucidate in his note, as, indeed, it is a 
different and less essential feature of the Gregory legend with which I have 
been concerned. 

‘So Lancelot du Lac in the prose-romance passes at first under various 
nicknames simply (see P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, 11, 27, et 
passim). He only learns his true name in the cemetery of the Doulou- 
reuse Garde (/bid., pp. 165 f.), Cp. also the French and English romances 
on Guinglain, the son of Gawain, who is known as Li Beaus Desconneus 
(Le Bel Inconnu, ed. Hippeau, Paris, 1860) or Libeaus Desconus (ed. Kaluza, 
Leipzig, 1890), just in the same way that his father here figures as Puer 
sine nomine. The nickname, Miles cum tunica armaturae, may be compared 
with Le Chevalier 2 la cotte mal taillé (see Liseth’s Le Roman en Prose de 
Tristan, Paris, 1891, p. 74, et passim), which has passed into Malory (Book 
IX, Chap. 1). 

*This feature is, perhaps, too frequent to call for illustration. An ex- 
ample exactly parallel to that in our text will be found in the Libeaus 
Desconus (ed. Kaluza), p. 9. 
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The story of Gawain’s birth and of his residence in Rome 
is the only part of the De Ortu Waluuanii, as far as I know, 
for which definite connections can be established with passages 
in the Arthurian romances that have come down to us. It 
can hardly be open to doubt, however, I think, that the whole 
of the concluding portion of the Latin romance which em- 
braces the account of Gawain’s night-encounter with King 
Arthur, his arrival at the latter’s court' and the adventure of 
the Castellum Puellarum must have been taken with little 
alteration from some French romance—probably metrical— 
no longer extant. 

In the first place, to say nothing of the general character 
of the incidents, the manner in which the story is told and 
the recurrence in it of some of the most distinctive common- 
places of the French Arthurian romances, along with still 
other features to be noticed, lend strong probability to the 
theory of its derivation from some one of the many specimens 
of works of that class which must have been lost. It is 
hardly likely that a writer whose preferred vehicle of expres- 
sion was Latin could have reproduced so perfectly the habitual 
character of those works, if he had not followed some romance 
in the vernacular. These concluding episodes, indeed, seem 
to me to represent a more purely popular tradition than any 
other parts of the Latin romance. 

The commonplaces referred to here especially are : 

1. The introduction of Kay, the seneschal—who is not 
more fortunate in his encounter in this episode than in the 
Arthurian romances generally—and of Gringalet, the famous 
steed of Gawain, for it is evidently to him that the words 
refer: “Sonipedi residet cui uigore, ualore decoreue alter 
equiparari non poterit (p. 424).” 

2. The combat at the ford. Such combats between knights 
at a ford may be numbered among the commonplaces of the 


1In the description of Caerleon and its surroundings the author had 
in mind Geoffrey’s Historia (Book 1X, Chap. x11), where this city is also 
described. 
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Arthurian romances. We have again in the prose Tristan 
(s. Léseth, p. 441) an encounter under these circumstances 
between Arthur and Gawain which has no connection, how- 
ever, with the story in our Latin text. 

Even more convincing, perhaps, for our present purpose 
are the following features, inasmuch as they are not common- 
places, which lend themselves easily to imitation, yet are 
paralleled elsewhere in Arthurian romance : 

1. The opening of the story by a conversation between 
King Arthur and his consort as they lie in bed together. So 
the Harleian Morte Arthur (ed. Furnivall, London, 1864), 
which in the earlier part at least, is based on the French 
prose Lancelot.’ 

2. The leading in of the steeds into the room where King 
Arthur is lying. The introduction of horses into halls is 
found elsewhere in the Arthurian romances, as well as in 
other branches of medieval literature. See the numerous 
examples cited in Child’s Ballads, tv, 510; vi, 508. This 
feature of the romances may have answered to a real custom. 

3. A nocturnal encounter between King Arthur and an 
unknown knight, which is brought on by an assertion? (or 
taunt) from his queen that she knows of a better knight than 
he. We find the same motive in the Créne of Heinrich von 
dem Tiirlin (ed. Scholl, Stuttgart, 1852) in the episode (Il. 
3356 f.) which introduces Gasozein into the story. The 
resemblance between this episode and that in our romance, 
notwithstanding the much greater elaboration of the former, 
is in many points very striking and affords strong grounds 
for the suspicion that they are ultimately connected with one 
another. The episode in the Créne is as follows : 


'T am not in a position to say whether the Lancelot Mss. contain just this 
feature of the English poem. At any rate, there can be little doubt of its 
coming, like everything else in the poem, from a French source. 

* This story bears a certain resemblance, as regards motif, to that of King 
Arthur and King Cornwall and the group to which it belongs (cp. Child’s 
Ballads, 11, 274 f.), but the adventures which follow are altogether different 
in our romance. 
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Arthur, returning from a hunt, is very cold and draws 
close to the fire. His queen, observing him, taunts him with 
his want of endurance and contrasts his powers in this respect 
unfavorably with those of a knight she knows who, clad 
simply in a white shirt, 













Ritet .... Ane pine 
Den vurt viir Noirespine (Il. 3424 f.), 





singing songs of love all through the winter night. Arthur, 
vexed at the taunt of his queen, secretly takes counsel with 
his men and rides out to an encounter with this strange 
knight, accompanied by Kei, Gales and Aumagwin. These 
latter in separate encounters vainly demand the stranger’s 
name, Kei, moreover, applying to him the opprobrious epi- 
thets of robber and the like, but they are all unhorsed and 
their steeds led away by the victor. Aumagwin in his fall 
had even been thrown into a brunne that flowed out of the 
hill, and would have drowned but for his companions’ aid ; 
so, like Arthur in our romance, he came away from the 
combat wet and humiliated. When Arthur’s turn comes, he 
has better success than his knights, inasmuch as he presses the 
stranger very hard, and the latter on learning that he is King 
Arthur is willing to confess to him his name. The sequel of 
the story in the German poem does not concern us, 

4, The episode of the Castellum Puellarum relates, of course, 
to the Chastel aux Pucelles, familiar to students of Arthurian 
romance.' In accordance with the usual tradition it lies “in 
aquilonari parte Britannie”? (p. 428). This concluding episode 
of the Latin romance is based in all probability on the same 



























1The tourney at the Chastel aux Pucelles plays a considerable part in the 
prose Tristan (s. Liseth, p. 102, et passim). Cp. also the Lancelot du Lac 
(P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, v, 114 ff.). In Malory it appears as 
the Castel of Maydens ( Book XIII, Chap. xv). 

*It was identified with Edinburgh. See the note on Castellum Puellarum 
in San Marte’s edition of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia, Halle, 1854, 
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source’ as the episode in Ider (s. G. Paris, Histoire Littéraire 
de La France, Xxx, 202, 204) where Arthur is summoned 
to the assistance of the Lady of the Chateau des Pucelles when 
besieged by the Noir Chevalier.? We have a kindred though 
different story of the rescue of this Lady in the English Sir 
Perceval of the Thornton ms. (ed. Halliwell in The Thornton 
Romances, Camden Society, London, 1844; see pp. 37 f.). 
There she figures as Lufamour, Lady of Maydenelande. 
Under the influence of the ballad poetry her oppressor has 
become a “Sowdane,” who does not gain, however, even 
temporary possession of the Lady’s person, and King Arthur 
no longer plays the humiliating rdle which is assigned to him 
in the De Ortu Waluuanii. In this last respect, as in the 
marriage of the rescuing knight with the Lady, the English 
romance doubtless represents more accurately the original 
source from which all the stories concerning the distresses 
of this heroine were drawn. Yet Perceval has probably 
taken the place of the older hero in a story which, as I think 
is evident, must at one time have enjoyed an independent 
existence. 

Finally, it is to be remarked, in regard to this concluding 
portion of the Latin romance, that in the episode of Arthur’s 
encounter with Gawain we have evidently some of the traits 
which usually characterize the seneschal in the romances here 
transferred to the king in a way which I am at a loss to 
parallel from works of this kind. This characterization of 
Arthur being essential, however, to the story here related, it 


1The only suggestion of parallelism with Geoffrey of Monmouth which 
I find in this episode is in regard to Gawain’s boast that he would accom- 
plish alone what Arthur's whole army had failed in. In the Historia, Book 
III, Chap. xv, nearly the same thing is said of Morvidus: “ Plus ipse solus 
in praeliando proficiebat quam maxima pars exercitus sui principatus.” 
So, also, of Guiderius, Book IV, Chap. x1. But these resemblances are 
no doubt accidental. 

*It is impossible to say from M. Paris’s analysis of Jder—the poem is still 
unpublished—in the place cited above, whether the story of Arthur’s expe- 
dition in relief of the Lady is told in full or not in that romance. 
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must have constituted already a part of the original on which 
this portion of our Latin romance is based, The same is true 
of the ascription of prophetic powers to the queen, On the 
other hand, the singular change of the name of King Arthur's 
consort to Gwendolen,’ which, as far as I know, does not occur 
elsewhere, could hardly have been the work of a romance- 
writer who desired to appeal to the usual audience to whom 
such works were addressed. It is no doubt due to the author 
of the Latin romance, 

Having presented acceptable reasons, as I hope, for the 
supposition that to French sources are to be traced not only 
the account of Gawain’s birth and youth, but also the con- 
cluding episodes of the De Ortu Waluuanii, we will now turn 
to a consideration of the middle portion of the romance, em- 
bracing the narrative of Gawain’s expedition to Jerusalem, 
his adventures on the barbarous isle, his sea-fight and his 
duel with Gormundus. 

It is obvious that the expedition of Gawain as the champion 
of the Christians at Jerusalem and the ensuing duel are quite 
independent of the other adventures just referred to. The 
duel with Gormundus, like the account of Gawain’s sojourn 
at Rome, owes its origin, I believe, to a passage in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. The name of the Persian champion is adopted 
from the heathen Gormundus, rex Africanorum (Book XI, 
Chap. vit) and infaustus Tyrannus (ibid., Chap. x) of that 
writer, but the episode of the duel was, I believe, unquestion- 
ably suggested by the similar contest between Arthur and 
Flollo in the Historia (Book IX, Chap. x1), where the conflict 
of two armies is in the same manner averted by this mode of 
settlement. In the De Ortu Waluuanii the combat is made 


1In Sir W. Scott’s Bridal of Triermain (Cantos I and II) there is a story 
of an amour of Arthur with a fay named Guendolen, but the episode seems 
to be wholly of Scott’s own invention. The name Gwendoloena was most 
probably taken from the Vita Meriim, usually ascribed to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. It is there the name of Merlin’s wife. Cp. ll. 170 f. of this poem 
in San Marte’s Sagen von Merlin, Halle, 1853, p. 278. 
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to extend over three days, the antagonists fight on foot because 
there ia no horse tall enough to bear the heathen champion, 
and the accounts are different in most of their other details, 
yet these details, such as they are in the Latin romance, 
required no great exercise of invention, and the episode seems 
to me to be a counterpart to the corresponding episode in 
Geoffrey, Certain features, after all, show plainly the influ- 
ence of the earlier narrative on the later—namely, the fact 
that in each the author allows his hero at one stage of the 
contest to have the worst of it, and, again, the inclination of 
the hosts that look on to interfere in the duel.? 

I see no reason for supposing that this episode of Gawain’s 
expedition to Jerusalem * and single combat with Gormundus 
did not form a part of the French source from which the 
story of his birth and youth were also drawn. In each 
we have a suggestion derived from Geoffrey of Monmouth 
developed with considerable freedom, although the interest of 
the later narrative is certainly very inferior to that of the 
earlier. This is, however, in a measure due to the copious 
rhetoric with which the author of the Latin romance has 
thought fit to invest his description of the mortal struggle 
between the champions of the two hosts. I think we may 
safely assume that the responsibility for all this empty verbi- 
age rests with him and not with his original. 

The adventure of the barbarous isle and of the sea-fight 
which follows opens, it is true, with a passage in which the 

'So in the Livre d’ Artus, in the Ms. 337 fonds francais of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, no horse could bear the giant from whom Artus rescues the 
Countess of Orofoise. Cp. Freymond’s analysis, Zs. f. franz. Spr. und Lit., 
xvu, 96. The idea is, of course, known to legend elsewhere. The same 
thing, for instance, is told of King Hygelac in the tract, De monstris et 
belluis liber, quoted Haupt’s Zs., v, 10. 

*The Britons in Geoffrey (Book LX, Chap. x1), when they saw Arthur 
prostrate after the fall of his wounded horse, viz potwerunt retineri, quin 
rupto foedere in Gallos unanimiter irruerunt. 

The idea of sending Gawain to Jerusalem as a champion of the Chris- 


tians is due no doubt to a reminiscence of the Christian occupation of that 
city, which lasted from 1099 to 1187. 
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influence of Geoffrey of Monmouth is manifest, yet the story 
as a whole was certainly not suggested by anything in that 
writer, and I am at a loss to establish connections for it in 
the general fund of romantic stories.' The councils of war, the 
military operations conducted with concerted method, which 
enter into the narrative of this adventure—to <ay nothing of 
the description of the fight at sea—certainly betray the labor 
of a learned hand—the same, doubtless, which had already 
drawn on Geoffrey of Monmouth for such important materials 
in the construction of the romance. The story of the captive 
queen, of Gawain’s penetrating secretly to the palace, and of 
the plot which, in conjunction with Nabaor, they contrive 
there is not founded, however, on anything in the Historia. 
On the other hand, it reads rather like an episode from one 
of the more romantic tales of the Decameron than a chapter 
in Arthurian fiction.? But little of this portion of the narra- 
tive, however, including the fight at sea, can be set down, I 
believe, to the account of the author who gave these stories 
their Latin dress. It is inconceivable that a person who was 
capable of inserting into the romance the outrageously burles- 
que receipt for the preparation of Greek fire (pp. 412 f.) could 
have himself composed this interesting episode, yet there are 


'The proper names of this episode afford us no help in the matter. 
Nabor (usually Nabaor in the romance) occurs in the prose T'’ristan as a 
variant of the name of the giant, Nabon (e. g., cp. Léseth, p. 61), and the 
father of Sagremor in the Huth Merlin (1, 206) is Nabur, but no such story 
is connected with these characters. Neither the name of the king, Milo- 
crates—a barbarous formation, indeed—nor that of his brother, Buzafarnan, 
do I find elsewhere. Curiously this latter personage is once called Eyesarius 
(p. 410), but the origin of this name is as obscure to me as that of the rest. 
(N. B., also Odubal, which occurs nowhere else, as far as I can ascertain.) 
It is possible that Busafarnan and Kgesarius are both corrupt forms. How 
far names in the Arthurian romances have often departed from their origi- 
nal forms, in the course of copying, may be seen from F., Seiffert’s Namenbuch 
su den afransisischen Artuscpen, Greifawald, 1882, pp. 5 ff. 

"It will be easy, perhaps, for folk-lorists to point out parallels to the 
conception of a people who rarely lived beyond fifty or died under ten 
(p. 898)—also to the conception of the charmed arms (p. 406), on the posses- 
sion of which depended the possession of the kingdom, 
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no peculiarities in the Latin of the inserted passage to dis- 
tinguish its author from that of the episode. The sources of 
the Latin romance are doubtless not responsible for either 
this interpolation or the pseudo-learned description of the 
rostrate, 

The account of the landing of the Roman expedition on 
the island, however, and of the hunting of Gawain and his 
men in the neighboring forest shows plainly the influence, as 
stated above, of a similar episode in Geoffrey of Monmouth— 
namely, that in which Brutus lands on the isle of Leogecia 
(Book I, Chap. x1) and despatches his men into the interior, 
where they slay wild beasts of various kinds and discover 
the deserted city with the temple of Diana. It is from the 
goddess there that Brutus learns his own destiny and that of 
his posterity. In the narrative of Gawain’s encounter with 
the keepers of the forest we have an example of still further 
correspondence with the Historia. Just as Gawain,' having 
struck down the head-keeper, apprehenso . . . . naso cassidis 
eum ad socios trazit (p. 400), so in Geoffrey Eldol cepit Hengis- 
tum per nasale cassidis atque totis utens viribus, ipsum intra 
cives extraxit (Book VIII, Chap. v1). 

To sum up the results of this discussion of the sources, it 
has been demonstrated, I believe, that the author of the Latin 
romance drew his materials for the earlier periods of his 
hero’s career—down to the point where he undertakes the 
championship of the Christians of Jerusalem—from an earlier 
French romance relating to Gawain—whether prose or metri- 
cal it is impossible to say. The former, I think, is more 
probable. For what may be termed the second division of 
the romance—namely, from the point just designated down 
to the hero’s departure from Rome for King Arthur’s court— 
the question of sources is more difficult. It is probable, 


‘Gawain’s reply to the keeper: Nee arma nisi in vestria viaceribua recondita 
deponemus (p. 399) may be a reminiscence of the phrase in Eldol’s speech 
concerning Vortigern .... gladii mei mucronem intra viscera ipaiua recondam 


(Book VIII, Chap, 11), 
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however, that for this division, too, French materials were 
employed, and, this being the case, I see no adequate reason 
for assuming that the incidents of the first and second divi- 
sions were drawn from a different source. On the other 
hand, if the source of this part of the story was indeed a 
French Arthurian romance, as is certainly the case with the 
other divisions, and not some tale of a different character, 
that source, as I think is evident, must have been made up, 
as regards these episodes, of materials which had nothing to 
do with Arthurian story. The last division, embracing the 
adventures of Gawain in Britain, are, we may say, certainly 
derived from a French Arthurian romance of the familiar 
pattern—most probably metrical. This last romance, more- 
over, is different to that which supplied the materials for the 
first and second divisions. It shows no use of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth nor of legends outside of the Arthurian cycle, and 
the incidents seem to me to bear the stamp of popular origin 
in the same sense as those which fill the romances of Chrétien 
de Troyes and his followers. This cannot be said of the first 
division nor of the second. The author has connected this 
last division with the preceding by retaining the hero’s nick- 
name from the latter, and accepting from the first division its 
characteristic conception in regard to the origin of the hero. 


ITI. 
AUTHOR, 


The author of the Latin romance was himself a man of 
some learning—doubtless a member of one of the ecclesi- 
astical orders. The occasional reminiscences in phraseology 
pointed out further back make it certain that he knew 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and his allusions to the Egean sea 
(p. 398), the Cyclops (p. 421), and the battle of the Lapithae 
and Centaurs (p. 421) disclose an even more extended knowl- 
edge. In the composition of his romance he no doubt used 
his sources freely, and his work is probably nowhere a mere 
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translation. He has, moreover, added passages occasionally, 
it would seem, such as the description of Caerleon on Usk 
which opens the last division and is the only thing in that 
division that owes its suggestion to Geoffrey. The burlesque 
receipt for the preparation of Greek fire,’ too, certainly does 
not belong to his sources. Finally the rhetorical flourishes 
which mark the style of the Latin work—most conspicuous 
in the account of the duel with Gormundus—are doubtless 
all the author’s own. 

In regard to the life or nationality of this author the Ms. 
affords us no information. We find in it just preceding the De 
Ortu Waluuanii another romance relating to King Meriadoe 
of Wales of even somewhat greater length (Ward’s Catalogue, 
1, 374 f.). I have had no opportunity of examining this 
story, but the self-satisfaction and the phraseology of the 
brief prologue, which I will now quote in part from Ward, 
remind one of the conclusion to our romance and lead me to 
suspect that the two romances are by the same author. The 
sentences of the prologue in question read as follows : 

“ Memoratu dignam dignum duxi exarare historiam. . . . 
Legencium igitur consulens utilitati illam compendioso per- 
stringere stilo statui, sciens quod maioris sit precii breuis cum 
sensu oracio quam multiflua racione uacans locucio.” 

Ward (p. 375) remarks that “the early part of this romance 
was not improbably founded upon a Mabinogi; but the present 
version was not written by a Welshman, or he would not have 
said: Sedes uero regni Caradoci regis et quo maxime frequen- 
tare solebat penes niualem montem qui Kambrice Snavodone 
resonat exstabat (f. 2, cols. 1, 2), whereas the genuine Welsh 
name for the range is Hryri, and the word Snowdon is essen- 
tially English.” 

In default of further evidence there is nothing to be added 
to the above in regard to the nationality of the author of our 
romance. He was doubtless an Englishman. 


! There is mention of Greek fire in the Historia (Book I, Chap. vit), but 
I do not believe that this is a point in which the romance has been influ- 
enced by Geoffrey. 
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IV. 
DATE. 


With respect to the date of the composition of the De Ortu 
Waluuanii, Sir Frederic Madden has referred it, as seen 
above (p. 367), to the early part of the fourteenth century. 
He seems, however, to have had no better reason for this 
opinion than the fact that the manuscript which contains the 
romance ‘belongs to that period (see Ward, 1, 374). But 
the copy preserved in the Cottonian Ms. is certainly not the 
original copy. The numerous omissions’ of words and phrases 
in that Ms. render it incredible that such should be the case. 
The date of the Ms., then, can only serve to fix the down- 
ward limit of composition. An indication of the upward 
limit seems to be furnished by the very nickname of the 
hero—Miles cum tunica armaturae—inasmuch as the tunic 
worn over the armour (i. e., the surcoat) came into use in the 
early part of the thirteenth century.2 The passage in which 
is explained the origin of the nickname appears to me to fix 
the source at least of the first division of the romance as 
belonging to the early part of the thirteenth century. For it 
is there (p. 396) said that before the young hero no one had 
thus worn a tunic over his armour. Such a passage could 
hardly have been written except when the custom was still 
quite new, as indeed a nickname so little distinctive could 
only have been employed by the romance-writer under these 
conditions. Considering that the incident through which 
the hero acquires this nickname forms an integral part of the 
story, it is not likely that the above-mentioned passage was 
introduced into the romance by the writer who worked up 
these materials in their Latin form. I think we may accord- 


1See pp. 397, 409 et passim. 

*See A. Schultz’ Das Hifische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, 2% Auflage, 
Leipzig, 1889, 11, pp. 40 f.—also p. 58, where it is again stated as introduced 
“in den ersten Decennien des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts.” 
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ingly infer from what has just been observed that the source’ 
of the first division (and of the second,” too, of course, if that 
is by the same hand) is to be referred to the early part of the 
thirteenth century. 

In regard to the final division of the romance we can only 
say that the similarity of its incidents and character to those 
of the romances of Chrétien and his followers affords reason 
for referring the source of this division to the chief period 
of the production of these romances—namely, that which 
embraces the latter part of the twelfth century and the early 
part of the thirteenth. As the source of the earlier divisions 
seems to belong to the early thirteenth century, it is most 
probable that the romance on which this part of the De Ortu 
Waluuanii is based dated also from that period. 

Finally, there is no indication beyond those already men- 
tioned in regard to the time when the materials drawn from 
these sources were worked up into the form of a Latin 
romance. It does not seem likely, however, that this should 
have occurred very long after the original romances them- 


selves came into existence. I should, therefore, be inclined to 
fix upon the second quarter of the thirteenth century as the 
period when the De Ortu Waluuanii was composed. 


'The connection of this source with the passage in the Perlesvaus affords 
us no indication of date, because the two, as we have seen above (p. 375), are 
not directly connected. They only go back to acommon source. Perlesvaus 
(or Perceval li Gallois) is assigned by Birch-Hirschfeld (Sage vom Gral, p. 

148) to the second quarter of the thirteenth century. 

* If the images of birds attached to the masts, which deceive the Centurion 
on the approach of Buzafarnan’s fleet (p. 410), do indeed answer to anything 
in the ornamentation of ships during the Middle Ages, a clue to the date 
of this part of the romance (i. e., its source) might be furnished. But with 
the means of determining this which are accessible to me, I am unable to 
say whether such is the case. 
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V. 
TEXT. 


De ortu Waluuanii nepotis Arturi. 
[Cott. ms. Faustina, B. v1.] 


(Fol. 28, col] Vterpendragon rex, pater Arturi, omnium Britannie 
confinium prouinciarum sue dicioni reges subegerat, tributarios- 
que efficiens eorum filios partim loco obsidum, partim honestate 
morum militarique erudiendos disciplina sua in curia detinebat. 
Inter quos Loth nepos [Si ]chelini regis Norgwegie educabatur, 
adolescens mirandus aspectu, robore corporis animique uirtute 
preditus, unde et regi Vthero eiusque filio Arturo ceteris suis 
coetaneis karior habitus ipsius secreta cubiculi continue fre- 
quentabat. Erat autem regi filia Anna dicta incomparabilis 
pulcritudinis, que cum matre regina in thalamo morabatur. 
Cum qua dum predictus adolescens sepe iuueniliter luderet et 
iocosa secretius uerba consereret, utrique alterutro capiuntur 
amore. Alterni tamen affectus diu ab invicem cum timore 
tum pudore dissimulati sunt. Verum quia ad instar flamme 
amor quo magis tegitur, eo magis accenditur, indeque capit 
augmentum unde minui festinatur, magnitudinem tandem 
amoris in se continere non ualentes, que mente conceperant 
mutuo patefaciunt. Sui igitur uoti compotes effecti assen- 
sum uoluptati adhibent, statimque illa impregnata intumuit. 
(Fol. 28, e°l-1-] Pariendi uero appropinquante termino, egritudi- 
nem simulans secreto cubat cubiculo, unam tantum pedisse- 
quam huius rei habens consciam. Tempus tandem quo fetum 
expelleret aduenerat, paruulumque eleganti forma enixa est. - 
Conduxerat autem ditissimos e transmarinis finibus commercia 
sectantes pactaque cum eis sub iureiurando fuerat, ut statim 
ubi in lucem prodiret, ne a quoquam comperiretur, secum 
suam in patriam infantem abducerent ac usque adultam eta- 
tem diligenter educarent. Natum itaque infantulum, nemine 
sciente, negociatores suscipiunt, cum quo genitrix eis auri et 
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argenti preciosarumque uestium innumerabilem copiam con- 
tulit. Tradidit quoque ingentis precii pallivm insertis gemmis 
auro undique intextum nec non et anulum lapide smaragdino 
insignitum, quem a rege custodiendum acceperat, quo ipse 
dumtaxat festiuis diebus uti solebat. Cartam eciam regis 
sigillo signatam addidit, cuius textus eum certis insinuabat 
indiciis ex regis Norwegie nepote sororeque Arturi progeni- 
tum Waluuaniumque a genitrice nominatum et propter regis 
timorem ad extraneas fuisse destinatum prouincias. Hee 
idcirco illa, scilicet pallium anulum et cartam, provido usa 
consilio cum eo prebere studuit, ut, si forte quandoque rediens 
a parentibus ‘*] non agnitus refutaretur, signum certitudi- 
nis exhiberent et per eorum indicia ad parentum perueniret 
notitiam. 

Negociatores igitur sue tuicioni commissum paruulum tol- 
lentes nauem con[s]cendunt, datisque uentis carbasis alta 
sulcantes equora viij tandem die Gallicanas allabuntur' ad 
horas, nactique continentem duobus miliariis a ciuitate Nar- 
bonensi appulsi sunt. Quo ubi applicuerunt sale reumateque 
maris tabentes, ad urbem se spaciatum, lintre in portu relicto, 
omnes properant, unum tantummodo puerum qui suas res 
lactentemque in cunis iacentem tueretur deserentes, remocius 
quippe ab urbe sub prerupta rupe appulerant nullumque 
interim ratem aditurum credebant. Sed, illis egressis, forte 
quidam piscator e uicino pago, Viamundus uocabulo, rebus 
quidem pauper sed genere et moribus honestus, ut moris 
cotidie habebat, cum coniuge per litus gradiebatur, inuestigans 
si piscem inuenire potuisset freti retractu in continenti desti- 
tutum, cuius sibi precio uictum adquireret. Hic carinam 
appulsam intuitus, ceteris omissis, illuc confestim tetendit, 
ingressusque neminem excepto puero qui ad eius tutelam 
relictus fuerat et illum quidem dormientem repperit. Videns 
autem paruulum prestanti forma nauemque sine custode omni- 
bus refertam diuiciis suamque considerans paupertatem quam 
ibi, for'*"* "tuna fauente, releuare poterat—ut in prouerbio 
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dicitur, oportunitas loci et temporis reddit latronem—quicquid 
maioris estimacionis in auro et argento uariaque suppellectili 
sibi uidebatur diripuit. Infantem quoque et thecam ad caput 
eius stantem in qua pallium anulus et carta continebantur 
uxori tradens (sic), opibus honusti ad sua cum festinacione, 
nullo negocium aduertente, abscesserunt. Institores autem 
post paululum ad naualia regressi dampnum sibi illatum 
rebus sublatis offendunt. Cuiuas rei euentu inopino dolore 
perculsi maximoque merore consternati ad gemitus et fletus 
onines conuersi sunt, diemque in lamentacionem continuauerunt 
et maxime ob infantis surrepcionem quem sue fidei constabat 
creditum. Moxque ad hoe idoneos electos per uicina lictora 
ruraque nuncios mittunt, qui rem diligenter indagarent et qui 
sibi tantum [dampnum] intulissent diserimine inquirerent. 
Sed quoniam quod omnium latet noticiam difficile depre- 
henditur, nichil certitudinis anticipantes, ad nauem qui missi 
fuerant mesti remearunt. 

Viamundus autem subtractam cum infantulo substanciam 
ad casam deferens occuluit, ipsumque loco filii, quia proprio 
carebat, adhibita diligencia enutriuit. Verebatur tamen opu- 
lenciam qua pollebat in palam proferre—quia et egestas qua 
hactenus afficiebatur exstabat notissima et furti quod com- 
miserat adhuc fiebat questio—ne opum ostentacione’ perpetrati 
sceleris infamia notaretur. ‘"*) Septem autem annorum 
transcurso spacio Romam pergere deliberauit, et facti peni- 
tudine ductus et quod non dubitabat se illo ut in extranea 
regione suis facultatibus licite posse uti. Omnibus igitur uie 
hecessariis paratis et compositis, uxore filio adoptiuo familia- 
que comitantibus, cum uniuersa substancia iter arripuit inque 
breui sane et prospere Romana menia attigit. Ingressus 
autem omni die urbem circum quaque circumibat, cunctaque 
perscrutans, statum loci, mores ciuium et nomina senatorum?* 
ac principum callide inquirebat. Roma uero ea tempestate 
ui barbarorum capta et subacta fuerat et pene usque ad inter- 
nicionem desolata, muris dirutis, edificiis combustis, ciuibus 
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captiuatis et dispersis uariisque suppliciis interemptis. Sed 
nouus in imperio imperator successerat, qui ruine urbis con- 
dolens diruta reedificabat, ciues dispersos congregabat, captos 
redimebat, summopere dans operam eam ad pristine felicitatis 
statum reducere. Quibus Viamundus agnitis et ut erat astuti 
ingenii, rem sibi intelligens ad uotum succedere, nil moratus, 
se egregio cultu adornauit, seruos et quam plurima mancipia 
a uicinis oppidis magnosque apparatus comparauit,' seruorum- 
que numerosa turba uallatus per mediam urbem ad palacium 
tendit, omnibus spectaculo factus cum ex splendidis orna- 
mentis tum ex se anticipancium multitudine, veniensque 
(Fol. 2, col. 1-1 ad imperatorem honorifice suscipitur. Cum quo 
demum colloquia conserens [narravit] se ex nobilissima 
Romanorum oriundum familia Gallieque partibus commora- 
tum populi ducatum habuisse, sed, audita urbis clade et 
infortunio, se conciuium uires adauctum illo properasse, utque 
sibi cum suis habitandi in ea locum tribueret suppliciter 
flagitabat. Imperator autem, eum non parue generositatis 
cum ex ueneranda canicie cum uariarum decore rerum tum 
e satellitum numerositate estimans et coniciens, quod ad se 
uenerit gracias agit, seque eum, si in urbe commoraretur, 
multiplici donaturum spondet honore. Deditque illi aulam 
marmoream mire structure stupendisque comptam edificiis 
pre foribus sui palacii, que Scipionis Affricani testatur fuisse. 
Municipia quoque uineas et agriculturas extra urbem con- 
tulit suis seruituras expensis. 

Tanta itaque fortune Viamundus ultra omnem estimacionem 
nactus beneficia se tam lepide tamque decenter et generose 
agebat, ut imperatorem senatum populumque in sui admira- 
cionem converteret omniumque se amatum traheret affectus 
celebrisque sermo de sua largitate et munificencia per totam 
urbem clam palamque ferreretur. Senatorum quippe et nobi- 
lium Rome ad eum cotidie conuentus fiebat, nec non et ab 
aula imperiali pretex[tJati pueri militumque turba ob graciam 
paruuli confluebant ‘°°*), quos uariis deliciis? * * * * con- 


‘Ms. comperauit. * Word following wndecipherable. 
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uiuiis donisque honorabat largissimis. Crescente interea etate 
puero, crescebat et animi uirtute et corporis habilitate, suique 
genitoris qui credebatur emulator existens, industrie facecie 
probitatique studebat. Frequentabat et ipse palacium famil- 
iarisque cum subditis habebatur principi. Quedam enim in 
illo ingenite vigebant uirtutis quibus se uidencium animos ad 
se amandum extorquebat et alliciebat. Erat siquidem procera 
decentique statura, lepido gestu, pulcra facie, ingentique predi- 
tus fortitudine. Jamque duodecimum eui annum attigerat, 
cum Viamundus graui tentus egritudine lecto decubuit. Qui, 
ingrauescente languore, dum sibi uite finem imminere cerneret, 
per primores ciuitatis imperatorem papamque Sulpicium, per 
id tempus apostolice sedi presidentem, ut ad se uenire suaque 
colloquia dignarentur plurimum exorabat. Illi autem tanti 
uiri preces, quem ob morum liberalitatem non parum dilexe- 
ra[n]t, minime renuentes, assumptis secum uiris excellenciori- 
bus ciuitatis, gratuito affectu ad eum conuenere. Aduenientibus 
uero Viamundus primum de impertitis sibi ab illis beneficiis 
debitas grates exsoluit, demum, eos secreto conuocans, uite 
prioris statum, quo casu tantarum diuiciarum gloriam adeptus 
fuerit puerumque quem educabat reppererit, totiusque uite 
ordinem seriatim exposuit. Subiunxitque: “ Hoe estuanti” 
inquit “animo uestre [1] celsitudini sepius intimare 
deliberaui sed semper temporis oportunitatem usque ad pre- 
sens distuli.. Nunc autem ultimo fato incumbente ea fateri 
compulsus, licet quod postulo homini seruilis condicionis a 
tocius orbis dominis iuste negari' possit, tamen amicicie 
familiaritatisque memores quibus me dignati estis mee uos 
peticioni non abnuere estimo. Est quidem quod uos peti- 
turus acciui, hunc puerum quem loco filii enutriui et cum 
quo hee omnis mihi rerum copia contigit uestre sullimitatis 
tuicioni committere, ut eum educantes ad militarem ordinem, 
dum etas affuerit, promoueatis. Nepotem quippe Arturi regis 
Britannie—iam enim, patre defuncto, [regnum] susceperat— 
de quo tante probitatis fama ubique uolat, eum esse noueritis, 
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quem a parentum' nobilitate non degeneraturum non dubito. 
Rem tamen ab omnibus et ab ipso laudo haberi secretam, nec 
etiam nomen ipsius, donec a suis cognoscatur parentibus, pate- 
fiat, quia et hoe carte monimenta que eius testantur prosapiam 
prohibent. Vbi autem in uirilem etatem proruperit, cum 
uestris litteris et sue propaginis certis indiciis, que satis 
apud me habentur probabilia, oro remittatur.” Puerumque 
aduocans, qui, quia quo nomine censeretur nesciebatur, usque 
ad illud tempus Puer sine Nomine uocatus fuerat, impera- 
toris amplexus uestigia, supplici prece summisque uotis eum 
commendauit. Loculum quoque quo testamenta a matre 
contradita continebantur iubens afferri imperatori ostendit. 
Quibus ‘°-*) uisis, imperator, uiri liberalitatem circa puerum 
habitam multa laude efferens, puerum iniectis brachiis suscipit, 
se eius uoluntati per omnia satisfacturum spondens. Sicque 
Viamundus quod maxime affectauerat pro uoto adeptus, im- 
peratore assidente, letus defungitur, maximaque lamentacione 
cunctorum [in] monumentis nobilium, constructa desuper ab 
imperatore miri operis piramide, sepelitur. 

Post Viamundi autem obitum Puer sine Nomine ad pala- 
cium iussu principis ductus inter regales pueros annumeratur. 
Trium uero annorum emenso termino, xv scilicet etatis anno, 
sua probitate exigente, armis ab imperatore instruitur. Cum 
quo et uiginti alios iuuenes ob graciam ipsius milicia donauit. 
Indeque cum ceteris tironibus iuuentuque Romana ad circum, 
quo cursus equorum fieri solebant progressus, quanta se ea 
die uirtute egerit, quam strenue gesserit, fauor omnium circo 
astancium eum prosecutus testimonio fuit. In illo siquidem 
spectaculo nullus ei resistere, uiribus? equiparari ualuit, quin 
quemeunque obuium haberet mutuo congressu* prosterneret. 
Qua propter, equiriis celebratis, aurea quam rex uictori 
proposuerat insignitus corona, pompa cum laudibus eum 
prosequente, in presencia[m] imperatoris adducitur. Quem 

1 Ms. apparentum. 


* On the margin is written nullus eius uiribus, 
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imperator de singulari probitate non mediocriter collaudans 
cuiuscumque [©] muneris a se uoluisse remunera- 
cionem poscere concessit. Ille autem “nil aliud ” ait “tuam 
mihi, O imperator, munificenciam opto conferre, nisi ut pri- 
mam congressionem singularis pugne que tibi contra tuorum 
aliquem hostium sit agenda concedat.” Annuit imperator 
eumque in primo equestrium constituit ordine. Prima uero 
die qua ipse ad miliciam assumptus fuerat tunicam sibi par- 
auerat purpuream, quam, ad pretaxatum' equestre certamen 
processurus, armis superinducens, tunicam armature nuncu- 
pauit. Dumque a militibus quereretur cur eam super arma 
induisset-—neque enim antea huiusmodi tunica armis septus 
aliquis usus fuerat—respondit se tunicam armature ad horna- 
tum adhibuisse. Ad quod responsum ei ab omni acclamatur 
exercitu: “nouus miles cum tunica armature! nouus miles 
cum tunica armature!” ac deinceps hoc illi mansit uocabulum, 
“Miles cum tunica armature.” Qui altiori? ab imperatore 
promotus honore semper ad altiora® uirtutis et probitatis 
tendebat, cui in omni congressu, in omni certamine, celebre 
nomen singularisque fortitudo ascribebatur. 

Dum hee Rome geruntur, bellum inter Persarum regem 
Christianosque Ierosolimis commorantes oriri contigit. Ven- 
tumque erat ad diem prefinitum certamini et tam equestrium 
quam pedestrium ingentibus copiis conferte circumstantes acies 
sibi spectaculum incutiebant terroris, distinctisque ordinibus 
gradatim ‘'"*) ad prelium appropriaba[n]}t.| Jamque tubis 
clangentibus, tensis neruis, telisque erectis, primipilares dex- 
tras conserere festinabant, dum euo consilioque maturiores 
utriusque partis, considerantes tante multitudinis tantique 
roboris conflictum non sine maximo posse fore discrimine, 
in medium procedentes, primum refrenant impetum ac de 
pacis condicione locuturos ad inuicem legatos dirigunt. Diu- 
tius autem inter eos locucione habita, tandem in hoc uniuersi 


1Cp. Ducange under praetaxatus (= praetactus = praedictus). 
* us. alteriori. ? ms. alteriora. 
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dedere consensum, ut hine et inde unus ad duellum eligeretur 
et cui cessisset uictoria cederet et rerum unde agebatur domi- 
nium. Verumptamen Ierosolomitani, quia hoc sine assensu 
Cesaris, sub cuius degebant imperio, non audeba[n]t con- 
cedere, sibi dari pacerunt' inducias, donec ad Cesarem super 
hoe re legacionem mitterent et eius uoluntatem agnoscerent ; 
se uero ad hance paccionem pronos animo, si ab eo concedere- 
tur, iureiurando asserebant. Igitur, concessis induciis, qui 
hance legacionem fungerentur eligunt, electosque, postposita 
dilacione, mittunt, precipientes illos, ut, si Cesarem quod 
postulabant minime renuere animaduerterent, etiam ad propo- 
situm certamen idoneum uirum ab eo flagitarent. Missi 
itaque iter maturantes ad imperatorem ueniunt inductique 
[in] senatum uie causam disertissime perorauerant. Im- 
perator autem, super relatis inito consilio, eorum peticioni 
concedendum deliberauit, sed quem dirigeret dubitabat. Dum- 
que uariis sentenciis sermo intractaretur, res (°-* 1] Militis 
cum tunica armature defertur ad aures. Qui, nil moratus, 
in conspectu imperatoris, sumpta audacia, prorupit atque 
“O!” ait, “imperator, tue munificencie te opto memorem 
[esse} quam me ad tyrocinium delectum, me petente, dig- 
nanter donasti, ut primum singulare certamen quod tibi tuos 
contra aduersarios ineundum foret mihi annueres. Ecce non 
tantum tibi et Romano populo, uerum etiam fidei Christiane 
a perfidis bellum indicitur. Oro tuam sullimitatem ut mihi 
quod concessit permittat, quatinus et tue sponsionis effectum 
assequar et Romani populi dignitatem cultumque religionis 
ulciscar.” Imperator autem, licet tam probum militem et 
sibi necessarium a se dimittere et tanto destinare discrimini 
admodum egre ferret, tamen [quia] et sua hoc exigebat pro- 
missio et illo ad tale negocium magis nesciebat idoneum— 
presertim cum ex illius qui mittendus erat fortitudine suorum 
omnium uires uirtutemque pensandas seque dampnum et 
dedecus, si uinceretur, lucrum autem et gloriam, si uicisset, 
manere nouerat—ex senatus consultu fieri adiudicauit. 
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Armis itaque bene et decenter instructum et munitum eum 
imperator cum legatis dirigit, centum ei insuper cum uno 
centurione adiunctis equitibus, ut et honorifice pergeret et 
siquid sibi per tanta terrarum marisue spacia aduersi con- 
tigisset eorum amminiculo euitaret. Nec mora, uiam ineunt et 
ad mare Adriaticum deuenientes naues conscendunt. Erant 
autem rates cum ‘©! eis xvi, quarum alias negociantes alias 
ad loca sancta properantes ob piratarum seuiciam qui per 
maris latitudinem uagabantur in eorum comitatu coadunaue- 
rant. Hiis igitur coniunctis, portum deserentes in altum 
deferuntur. Quo diebus xxv tumidis iactati fluctibus, dum 
nec portum petere nec rectum possent cursum dirigere, undi- 
que procellis surgentibus, magnisque circumacti anfractibus, 
ad quandam insulam gentis barbarice appulsi sunt. Cuius 
incole tante feritatis existebant, ut nulli sexui, nulli paterent 
etati, quin sontes et insontes ab extranea nacione uenientes 
pari pena multarent. Ideoque a nullo petebantur sectante 
commercia, sed ab omni gente cui tante infamia nequicie inno- 
cuerat uitabantur manebantque in orbem quasi extra orbem 
positi, ab omnium consorcio segregati. Nam et omnium 
pecudum ac uolucrum carne uesci inmodiceque dicuntur, 
uolumptati subditi, ut nec patres filios nec filii a quibus sint 
geniti prossus agnoscant, Trium cubitorum statura mensuram 
non excedit etasque ad quinquagesimum annum protenditur. 
Raro aliquis infra x uita diffungitur nec quinquagesimum 
superuiuens annum transgreditur, Cultu cibisque diffusi, 
laboribus assueti, diuiciis affluentes in propagacione sobolis 
noscuntur fecundi, Jam uero fama per omnes paganorum 
regiones percrebuerat, militem ab imperatore missum ad ini- 
tum uenire duellum cuius congressum nemo sufferre ualebat. 
(Fol 260, eel] Tdeoque ad uniuersas sue dicionis insulas in Egeo 
mari—quod transfretaturus erat—adiacentes clanculo man- 
dauerant, ut portus et lictora iugi excubacione obseruarent, et, 
si forte appulisset, opprimerent, ne ad statutum diem uenire 
potuisset, Nec non et piratas diuersis in locis lata equoris 
statuerant obsidere spacia, ut, si ab hostia obseruantibus min- 
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ime lesi euasissent, ab hiis qui per fretum usque discurrebant 
inopinate exciperentur. Regnabat autem ea tempestate in illa 
insula quidam, dictus Milocrates, inimicus Romani populi, qui, 
neptem imperatoris quam regi Illirico dederat ui capiens et 
abducens, illam insulam potencia occupauerat. Huic quoque 
sicut et ceteris notificatis insidiis, ciuitates et oppida que uel 
pelago imminebant seu penes quas aptos' applicantibus portus 
fore compererat militibus et custodibus munierat, ut et illi? 
transeuntem infestarent et hee appellentes subito inuaderent. 
Lictora autem quibus applicuerant per girum erant circum- 
data nemoribus, minus tamen opima agrestibus animalibus, 
unde ob eorum raritatem et ab incolis extraneisque super- 
uenientibus artius seduliusque seruabantur, quorum esu, rege 
excepto ac eius principibus, nulli fas erat perfrui. 

Hanc igitur ubi prefatus centurio cum sua classe est nactus 
insulam, Miles cum tunica armature, paucis comitantibus, 
puppim egressus siluas uenatum adiit. Jamque vi prostratis, 
(C2) discopulatis canibus, vii insequi ceruum ceperat, dum 
ecce canum latratus tubarumque strepitus in interiorem siluam 
positus custos percepit nemoris, Accitisque sociis quorum 
tutele secum silua tuenda a rege commissa fuerat arma iubet 
capere. Nam xx milites, qui illam tuerentur, disponebantur, 
quorum absque licencia nulli tutus in eo patebat ingressus. 
Arma iussi capiunt atque uenantibus iam preda potitis occur- 
runt. Querunt cuius licencia regia depopulentur nemora, que 
nec etiam ingressu pacifico subire cuiquam licebat. Jubentur 
arma deponere atque pro temeritate patrata indicium subituri 
regem adire. E contra Miles cum tunica armature respon- 
dit: “Cuius hue aduenimus eiusque licencia nobis necessaria 
inuadimus, nec arma nisi in uestris uisceribus recondita 
deponemus.” Dixerat et ualido atlorquens® pila lacerto in 
tumido rigidum congessit gutture ferrum, cuius dextra grauis 
compescuit ora minantis, Custos autem nemoris saucius in- 
gemuit, sed cum ipso dolore magis intumuit atque e plaga 
extractum toto conamine missile in Militem cum tunica arma- 
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ture remisit quod ab eo errore delatum robori infixum est, 
Nec mora, hine et inde concurrunt ceteri et nune cominus, 
consertis dextris, sibi inuicem uulnera ingruunt nee eminus 
telorum iactu confligunt. Ex parte quidem Militis cum 
tunica armature plures habebantur sed inermes, cum aduer- 
sariis omnium munimen armorum adesset. Ac Miles cum 
tunica armature, dum suos cedere uideret postibus, stricto 
gladio ‘¥*°!') jn eorum ducem irruens humo prostrauit, 
apprehensoque naso cassidis eum ad socios traxit ac uita cum 
armis destituit. Quibus ipse indutus, propriam hortatus tur- 
mam, inuasit hostilem, ceterisque fugatis xiii solus peremit. 
Fugientes uero per siluarum abdita turba insequitur militum, 
omnesque quos assequi possunt ad Tartara dirigunt. Cui 
cedi unus superstes relinquitur, ut tante cladis existat nuncius, 
Is inter densa fruticum se of[c]culens delituit, donec manus 
aduersaria discedens se desisteret persequi. Qua recedente, 
ocius surrexit, regem adiit atque ei que gesta fuerant retulit. 
Morabatur autem tune temporis rex Milocrates in finitima 
ciuitate, quam tribus milibus a mari amenissimo in loco con- 
diderat. Qui, hostium aduentu suorumque militum interitu 
cognito, missis continuo nunciis, tocius prouincie principes, 
cum quanta manu ualerent, quantocius conuenire imperat. 
Illi autem, ut imperatum erat et loco et tempore, cum collecta 
multitudine adueniunt. Aduenientes autem per uicinos pagos 
hospitabantur, quia predicta eos ciuitas capere non poterat. 
Rex uero Milocrates cum eorum principibus quid agendum 
foret deliberabat. 

Interea Miles cum tunica armature, deuictis hostibus, ad 
naues regreditur, cuius uictorie adeptis remuneratus spoliis 
omnis congratulatur exercitus. Die autem tercia inceptum 
affectabatur iter aggredi, sed, flabris obstantibus, in -*! 
loco coacti sunt remorari. Centurio igitur nimis inde afflictus 
maiores milicie congregat atque ab eis de patrandis nego- 
ciis consilium expetit. Affirmabat enim regem illius insule 
eiusque principes ob suorum perniciem iam se contra moueri 
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eosque' in ulcionem peremptorum se oppressum ire iam 
conspirasse, ni discessum maturassent. Se autem, sibi aura 
remittente, inde discendere non ualere, nec tutum fore illuc 
dicebat manendum, dum nec ad multitudinis repulsionem 
hostium militum haberetur copia nec suis expensis tam longo 
in tempore necessaria suppeterent. ‘“Oportet” inguit? “ igitur 
quempiam*® nostrum uires et consilia inuestigatum ire aduer- 
sariorum, ut, cognitis que penes eos factitantur, que nobis 
agenda sunt utilius prouideamus, Dicta ducis placent atque 
qui hoe exerceant negocium duo de omnibus eliguntur, quo- 
rum unus Miles cum tunica armature, alter, Odabal dictus, 
centurionis exstabat consanguineus, qui et in dubiis prouidi 
et cauti et in aduersis probi et strenui pre ceteris noscebantur, 
Hii armis septi iussum iter arripiunt atque per nemus ad 
urbem tendunt. In cuius silue aditu aper ille in manus 
occurrit, colla ad modum hastilium setis obsitus, aduncis 
dentibus rictus munitus, ab cuius ore fulmine euaporante, 
spumaque per armos fluente, obliquo in illo impetu ferebatur. 
Miles cum tunica armature autem, illo uiso, de sonipede 
desiliit, ac splendidum dextra uibrans uenabulum, antequam 
se copiam aggrediendi haberet, in illo pedes [¥" 7°") irruit. 
Cuius fronti inter supercilia infixum spiculum, cetera per- 
currens, sibi per ilia fecit exitum. Nec tamen statim corruit, 
sed* cum accepto uulnere furorem concepisse uidebatur, ut, 
tametsi deficiente sanguine uires plurime defecissent, quan- 
tumuis dabatur eum cum dente impeteret. Op[p]osito uero 
egide dum ictum Miles cum tunica armature exciperet, euagi- 
nato gladio, capud in se furentis abscidit ac eum in suo cruore 
uolutantem dimisit. Quem equo® impositum ipsius armiger 
sui ex parte ad centurionem detulit atque citato cursu rediens 
illum ad urbis ualuas mediante die anticipauit. Ciuitatem 
autem introgressi palacium adire,° mixtique cum aliis inter 
regales quasi forent ex ipsis conuersabantur. Innumerosa 
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namque turba eos qui essent non deprehensi sinebant, dum 
etiam et hoc ad eorum accidisset tutelam, quod illius patrie 
lingue periciam' non ignorabant. Vrbem itaque pagosque 
quoquouersus perlustrantes uirtutem muneraque milicie inues- 
tigabant aut que presens aderat ceu quam fore uenturam 
audierant ; minime quippe adhue omnis exercitus conuenerat. 
Pridie namque rex Milocrates classem Romanorum quosdam 
exploratum miserat, qui repedantes oppido eum terruerant, 
se tantam astipulantes armatorum repperisse multitudinem, 
quantam inermium eius insula nunquam continuisset, Ex- 
ploratores siquidem a centurione capti fuerant, quos ille ibi 
moitem minans® se talia ducturos sacramento spondere coege- 
rat. Insuper et eis, quo eos ‘°'*! sibi fideliores haberet, 
plurima dona largitus ad propria eos dimisit, ynde rex Milo- 
crates classem inuasum ire nisi cum forti manu uerebatur, 
Germanum autem suum, Buzafarnan nomine, confinia regna 
regentem per legatos acciuerat, ut sibi in tanta necessitate 
quanta et quam cicius posset conferret presidia, Cuius eo 
aduentum expectante, belli protelabantur negocia, Eo autem 
die quo Miles cum tunica armature urbem aduenerat rex forte 
Milocrates optimatum® conuentum coegerat, ab eis sciscitans 
‘nid in rebus instantibus factu opus foret. In quo‘ ab omni- 
bus statutum est, ut, eius fratre, rege Buzarfa[r]nan, aduen- 
tante, exercitus duabus distingueretur in partibus, e quibus 
una nauali, alia terrestri aduersarios aggrederetur prelio, ut 
nullus fuge locus pateret. Miles uero cum tunica armature, 
inter alios incognitus residens, singula que dicebantur intenta 
aure, percepta memori mente notabat. 

Jamque Phebus occiderat et rex Milocrates ad prandium 
festinabat. In cuius comitatu se agens Miles cum tunica 
armature, sociis se aforis opperientibus, regiam ingreditur, 
ceterisque diseumbentibus, cubiculum quo neptis imperatoris 
seu regina, quam rex Milocrates, ut pretaxauimus,’ legitimo 
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uiro' abstulerat, cum suis dumtaxat residebat puellis, nullo 
subit sciente. Tardior quippe ora uisus hebetauerat sed nec 
quid tale posse contingere aliquis autumabat.2 Cepit autem 
quid ageret apud se de!®'* ©" liberare, et quicquid sinistri 
sibi obuenire ualeret sedulo mentis oculo prouidere. Si enim, 
ut proposuerat, in thalamo delitescens regi sopito necem infer- 
ret, uerebatur® ne et ipse deprehensus similem penam lueret, 
Si autem, nulla probitate patrata, repedasset, profecto pro 
inerte timidoque haberetur, Dum talia secum uolueret, qui- 
dam miles, Nab[ajor nuncupatus, unus scilicet ex illis quos 
nuper rex classem centurionis exploratum miserat, missus a 
rege ad reginam aduenit. Intuebatur eum Miles cum tunica 
armature nec ab illo aduertebatur; mos quippe est quod in 
umbra constituti luci presentes clare aspiciant ipsique ab 
lis incircumspecti maneant, Hune igitur Miles cum tunica 
armature, dum cum aliis exploratoribus a centurione captus 
teneretur, firma uinxerat amicitia, anulumque ei cum purpurea 
clamide ob sui tradiderat memoriam, Eo igitur uiso, ex 
amicicia audaciam sumit, eumque ad se clanculo acciens am- 
plectitur, causam aduentus insinuat, atque quedam quibus 
eius ergasse experiretur prelocutus, fauorem—ubi eum sibi 
remota fraude animum aduertit fauere—ad ea que mente per 
ceperat perpetranda sibi subsidio fore supplicatur, Nabaor 
autem admodum ex eius presencia admiratur et, cur * uenerit 
cognito, eius remunerandi munificenciam locum se inuenisse 
gaudebat. Secretiori itaque ei inducto thalamo, ““O mi” 
inquit “carissime! tuo posse maius est quod affectas nec tuis 
solis uiribus appetendum, Triginta namque forcium ‘°'*/ 
regis accubitus peruigiles ambiunt, uti nec etiam familiaribus, 
usque dum dies lucescat, ad eum fiat accessus. Preterea pleris- 
que temporibus industria pocius quam uiribus scias utendum, 
quia etiam ex parte uirium industria multociens quod cupitur 
prospere efficitur, sine qua ad successum negocii nunquam 
uiribus uenitur, Hac autem comite, propositum aggredere, 
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me cum te quo ordine agatur docente. Regina tui nimio 
detinetur amore teque uel alloqui seu per internuncios tua 
cognicione ardentissime cupit potiri. A me enim ab explora- 
toris redeunte officio cuius forme statureque sis sepius est 
percunctata, quem utrisque incomparabilem esse respondens 
eius animum in tui accendi amorem, ut pocius de tui quam 
de regis occupetur salute. Quamquam nimirum ut huius 
regina patrie maximo a rege Milocrate honoris et glorie 
sullimetur fastigio, tamen, quia se a maritali thoro captam 
iure predonis menti non excidit, semper se captiuitatis remor- 
det obprobrium, malletque alias cum paupere libera quam hic 
omni rerum pompa suffulta degere captiua. Audiens autem 
te ob ingenitam incomparabilemque probitatem ab impera- 
tore ad pactum destinatum conflictum hue appulisse, toto 
conamine nititur, omni studio molitur, ut tuum modo adipisci 
possit alloquium. Sperat namque, si tuam attingat noticiam, 
se tua uirtute et fortitudine a captiuitatis iugo liberandam et 
suo marito, cui ab im!?'**!"Ineratore dotata noscitur, resti- 
tuendam. Sciasque procul dubio omni industria et ingenio 
illam operam adhibituram, omni ab illa sagacitate curandum, 
ut tibi uires et ualorem augeat et quod uersum regem Milo- 
craten preualere efficiat. Verumptamen, quia mens muliebris 
leuitatis nota arguitur et ad quoslibet motus inconstancie 
cicius aura flectitur, prius callide temptandum est quorsum 
eius uergat affectus. Que, si te adesse comperisset, nec regis 
timor nec fame pudor eam arceret, quin tecum uerba con- 
sereret. Pergam igitur ad eam, regis ei mandata laturus, 
atque inter cetera de te sollertem mencionem faciens, cui parti 
eius innitatur inuestigabo uoluntas. Tu uero hic interim rei 
latenter euentum expecta.” 

Regina[m] itaque Nabaor adiit ; inter quos, dum uaria mis- 
cerentur colloquia, de Milite cum tunica armature tandem 
sermo habitus est. Quem dum Nabaor de miris ab eo patra- 
tis operibus multa laude efferret: ““O me felicem!” inquit 
regina “si apud tam probum uirum mee ualerem miserie 
querelam deponere profecto! si non ob aliud, saltim ob 
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imperatoris graciam, cuius neptis ego sum et cuius miles 
ipse est, me ab huius eriperet tirannide! Vellem igitur, si 
quempiam fidelem inuenirem, ad eum nuncium mittere, si 
quomodo nos uisendi et colloquendi nobis detur facultas.” 
Erat autem Nabaor, cum quo illa loquebatur, unus ex illis 
quos una secum rex Milocrates seruitutis uinculo manci- 
pauerat. Ideoque ‘*! illi, ut suorum secretorum conscio, 
sue mentis tucius committebat archana. Cui ille respondit : 
“Nil tuis, O regina, impedimento fore uotis rearis, si tibi 
dumtaxat huiusmodi inest affectus, nec nunci[{i] opus erit, 
tantum fraus desit, dictis tantummodo concordet uoluntas, 
et quem adeo affectas presto pro uoto aderit.” Illa autem ad 
hec iurante, id se uelle optabilius fieri quam audere profiteri, 
Nabaor Militem cum tunica armature ante eam duxit et rem 
ei pro qua uenerat pandit. Porro, ut superius ostensum est, 
ille, statura uirili decorus, exstabat aspectu quo se aspeccian- 
cium oculos in se pre decoris admiracione conuerteret. Quem 
uenientem regina salutans assidere fecit, diuque diligenter eum 
contemplata tandem lacrimis erumpentibus imo ex pectore 
suspiria protulit et quibus grauaretur erumpnis aperuit, eum 
sibi adiciens tantorum malorum posse conferre, si uellet, 
remedium. Et ille: “Si meum uelle posse comitaretur, 
nempe nullius in agendo more fieret dilacio, Sed patet regem 
numero et uirtute nobis prestare milicie et iccirco incertum 
est quis nos belli maneat exitus. WVnde, si quid calles, quod 
tuis uotis succedere, quod optatum negocium prospero possit 
fine terminare, innotesce nec me pigrum desidemue in exe- 
quendo aduertes.” Ad que dum regina reticens pafu]lulum 
que diceret cogitaret, Nabaor ait: “ Minime te latet, O regina, 
regem coadunare exercitum contra hos [°°] dimicatu- 
rum, sub cuius frequencia maximam rebus agendis uideo 
adesse oportunitatem. Poteris enim, si eius tanta cura teneris, 
et hune cum sociis ab instanti subtrahere periculo et tuum 
affectum adoptatum effectum perducere ; regis quippe animus 
belli occupatus negociis minus de ceteris exstabit solicitus, 
Manda igitur centurioni per hunc xl armis instructos huc 
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die postera clanculo per siluarum opaca delegare, ut sequente 
die, rege contra se ineunte certamen, te eam tradente, illi 
ciuitatem occupent, que igne incensa regi suisque horrandum 
spectaculum, illis autem uictorie causam prebeat.” Illa uero 
que dicta sunt eum multis precibus peragere rogitat. Ensem 
regis preterea ac eius arma ei contulit aurea, de quibus fatatum 
erat quod ab eo deuictus rex regali spoliaretur apice qui preter 
ipsum ea primitus induisset. Auri quoque et argenti magni- 
que gemmarum precii copiosa accumulauit munera insuper et 
amicicie coniunxit federa. Quibus gestis, ad socios Miles 
cum tunica armature festinanter reuertitur, quos ab urbe edu- 
cens diluculo ad centurionem peruenit ; cum, dona sibi collata 
ostendens, que gesserat, uiderat, audierat, intimauit. 

Centurio igitur ultra quam credi potest pro spe exhilaratus 
uictorie iussit milites qui ad reginam destinarentur eligi. 
Electis uero Odabal suum prefecit consanguineum, eumque ut 
caute et prouide sibi commissos duceret hortatus dimisit. 
Per“ *Igentes itaque ad uineam, que regie confinis erat, die 
secunda iam uesperascente, peruenere, in qua iussu regine a 
Nabaor intromissi nocte tota latuere. 

Mane autem illucescente, rex Milocrates contra centurionem 
conflicturus cum exercitu ciuitatem egreditur, cuius ante mai- 
orem partem, suo fratre duce, hostes autem tergo inuasuram 
classe permiserat, ut utrimque bello circumdati cicius sibi 
cederent. At centurio, percognito eorum consilio, naues in 
continentem circum castra locauerat, ut etiam, si opus esset, 
ad se refugientibus forent munimini, Producit et ipse e 
castris miliciam, que parum ab ponto (ufo! in loco constitu- 
erat, militesque turmas in v partitur, quarum medie ipsemet 
preficitur, Gradiebaturque distincte ex regis aduerso, quem 
xv milia armatorum stipabant acies. Sed quamuis numero 
roboreque precellerat, bellatorum spe tamen minime potie- 
batur uictorie, armis scilicet ablatis in quibus sui regnique 
constare tutelam nouerat. Que dum iturus ad prelia requireret 
et nequaquam inuenisset, omnis boni successus sibi spes menti 
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excidit, nec ea Militem cum tunica armature habere comperiit, 
donec ipsum illis indutum in campo pungnaturus aspexit. 
Ad quorum uisum nimis perteritus infremuit, quia hoc quod 
postea euenit sibi nimis uere ratus expauescebat. Non tamen 
ab incepto ualebat desistere, quia uel laudabiliter occumbere 
uel fortiter uincere sue uidebat glorie expedire. 

Clangor igitur utrimque tubarum insonuit, quo et animis 
audacia et [!%-l1] hostes aggrediendi signum solet con- 
tribui. Manipularesque iam concurrere ceperant, dum ecce 
fumus de ciuitate in sullime euaporans quid in ea ageretur 
sui declarabat indicio. Vbi namque rex ad pungnam pro- 
perans ab illa egressus est, confestim hii qui in insidiis 
morabantur surgentes illam sue dicioni mancipaverant ac 
eius suburbana, igne inmisso, accenderant. Flamma autem 
altiora petente, remocius positis iam ciuibus urbis patebat 
exit{iJum, ut etiam austro acte per pugnancium ora uoli- 
tarent fauille. Cor itaque regis pro imminenti expauit dis- 
cidio, atque, certamine inchoato postposito, succursum ire urbi 
festinabat. 

[The following verses are written as prose in the Ms. | 


Agmina turbari telisque manus uacuari, 
Conspiceresque uage et consuluisse fuge. 
Mille uias ineunt, non est tamen una duobus; 

Sic hostes fugiunt ceu canis ora pecus. 
Instat et insequitur contraria pars fugientes, 

Et quos assequitur clade dat esse pares. 
Cautibus obruitur pars, pars punita recumbit ; 

Que neutrum patitur, uincula dira luit. 


Miles autem cum tunica armature dissipari fugarique subito 
hostium cuneos conspiciens, conglobato milite, insequitur, 
maximaque in eis strage grassatur,' quippe quos non solum 
flamma urbis conflagrans edificia terruerat, uerum etiam ipsa 
quam inierant fuga eos plurimum mente manuque dissolutos 
reddiderat. Dispersi itaque per conuexa moncium, per deuia 
siluarum, ceu grex lu'°"*Jporum impetitus rabie, ad menia 
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tendebant, sineque intermissione ab insectancium punibantur 
gladiis. Milites quoque qui exteriorem urbis partem inflam- 
mauera[n]t, fugientibus occurrentes, eos a meniis arcebant et 
ad campum retorquentes in eorum quos fugiebant manus com- 
pellebant incidere. Fiebat utrimque horrenda cedes ipsaque 
sui impediebantur numerositate, ut nec ad fugam nec ad 
sui defensionem habiles haberentur. Mouebantur et absque 
uindice, ut uulgus inerme, nullusque petenti dextram dare 
dignatus est. 

Tandem autem rex Milocrates, ubi se ab hostibus undique 
circumueniri conspexit, sibi fore duxit infame, si, nullo claro 
perpetrato facinore, occumberet. Dispersos itaque adunit in. 
cuneum, sibique insistentes uiriliter inuadens primo congressu 
aduersariorum refrenat impetum ac sibi compellit cedere. 
Dextraque quam plures propria puniens, ceteros ad fugam 
uertebat, donec Miles cum tunica armature, suos ab illo 
commilitones male tractari aduertens, admisso equo, obuiam 
fertur. Venientem rex Milocrates audacter excipit, inuicem- 
que congressi uterque ab altero equo prosternitur. Ac Miles 
cum tunica armature cicius erectus iam surgere conantem, 
stricto mucrone, in regem irruit letalique affecisset uulnere, 
ni ictus ab obiecto cassaretur clipeo. Quem licet sit nulla 
secuta lesio magna,' tamen hebetacio peruenit cerebro, ut 
iterum relapsus unius hore spacio sopito iaceret similis. 
(Fel. 8, e011] Quem secundo mucrone uolenti impetere probus 
iuuenis regis ei nepos occurrit, ac ore et manu minitans a 
leuo eques Militem cum tunica armature inuadit. Cuius 
incursus Miles cum tunica armature pedes a se scuto protectus 
reppulit atque sibi fortuna oblatum amento intorquens iacu- 
lum, non umbo, non ferrea lorica obstitit, quin sub stomacho 
exceptum suis maiora minitantem uiribus cum selle carpella 
confoderet. 

Illo denique prostrato, regem repetit, sed maiori quam 
existimauerat ab illo audacia exceptus est. Respiranti nam- 
que pudor et ira uires ministrauera[n]t, pristine dignitatis 
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et probitatis eius ante mentis oculos reducentes memoriam, 
eumque ut se de inimicis ultum iret instimulauerant, se 
minime, ut quempiam plebeium, censentes penas soluendum, 
presertim dum sibi non ulla de sui erepcione spes suppeteret 
[quam] operam dare ne suis de se leta hostibus perueniret 
uictoria. Aduenientem igitur Militem cum tunica armature 
ipse prior impetit, gladio eiusque qua galea inmunita erat 
frovti uulnus inflixit, nique nasus qui a casside deorsum 
prominet fuisset presidio, una mortem intulisset cum uulnere. 
Miles cum tunica armature autem sauciatus mente effrenatur, 
timensque ne profluente uisus hebetaretur sanguine, sue ab 
illo penas exacturus iniurie, regem aggreditur, ac ensem obli- 
quo ceruici ictu inferens caput’ cum dextro ei prescidit brachio. 
Quo occumbente, hii cum eo [qui] ‘*! restiterant fuga 
labuntur, in qua sue sola spes constabat salutis. At centurio, 
multitudini parcere uolens, tuba ne fugientes persequerentur 
militibus significari imperat, sciens, duce subacto, qui sube- 
rant sine prelio cessuros. Exin, hostium collectis spoliis, 
cum triumphali pompa urbem ingrediuntur fornixque eis 
exigitur. Quibus regina, neptis imperatoris, occurrens eos in 
regiam ducit atque bello plurimum fatigatos omni refouet 
diligencia. Occisis sepulturam, sauciis curam mandat adhi- 
beri medele, omnibusque se munificentissimam exhibuit ac 
debitis omnes premiis remunerauit. 

Centurio autem apud hance insulam xv perhendinans? diebus 
patriam exercitui diripiendam permisit, principes et magis- 
tratus, quod cum hoste Romani populi consensissent, serratis 
carpentis transegit, populum graui condicione uectigalium 
multauit. Parteque milicie ibi ob tutandam insulam relicta, 
reginaque, nepte imperatoris, cum uiris electis ad uirum legiti- 
mum regem Illirie, a quo ui rapta fuerat, remissa, cunctis 
secum illius prouincie assumptis militibus, classem cum sociis 
refectam ascendit, legacionem quam inceperat perfecturus. 
Cumque iam per undas equoreas iter confecisset diurnum, 
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eccus (sic) regis Milocratis germanus, cuius regnum' obtinu- 
erat, cum classe non minima occurrit. Missus quippe a 
rege [Fell] Milocrate, ut prefatum est, antequam bellum 
ageretur, oppres[s]um classem centurionis fuerat, ut utrimque 
circumdatus et terra et mari sibi obstrueretur refugium. Sed 
ad stolum, ad stacionem uidelicet nauium centurionis ueniens 
nec naues nec eius repererat exercitum. Parum quippe remo- 
cius ab equore castra munierat, ea extrinsecus quoquouersus 
prora (sic) ad sui statuentes munimen. Existimans autem 
rex Egesarius—sic etenim dicebatur frater regis Milocratis— 
eos fugisse, uerso remige, in alto defertur equore, quo tumidis 
triduo iactatus fluctibus, dum hostia repetere disponeret, undi- 
que procellis surgentibus, ad longius remotas prouincias itinere 
dierum v appulsus est. Sed? iam se aura leuius redibat agente 
ac medio in pelago centurionis classi habetur obuius. 

Fortuitu autem ipse centurio in turre quam loco propugna- 
culi in puppe erexerat, Milite cum tunica armature assidente, 
residebat, pelagi late uisu ambiens spacia, Et primitus qui- 
dem simulacra contemplatus est que ad galli aut ad alicuius 
rei speciem composita malis imponuntur, ad experiendum 
uidelicet quo flabro agatur carina, Cuicumque namque parti 
mundi climatum flatus uergitur, semper ei aduersa fronte 
obsunt. Hee igitur malo inuexa, dum nunc ad altiora, nunc 
ad inferiora aura agente pellerentur, uexilla ceyces ratus, 
gubernatorem nauis aduocat atque “ Heus!” inquit, “ut opi- 
nor, nobis tempestas ualida imminet. En namque, ut ille 
uolucres pennis applaudentes orbiculatim per inania cursus 
dirigunt, quasi futurorum prescie sua prelibant gaudia, nostra 
earum inglauiei predam fore cadauera ferunt, quippe, immi- 
nente procella, aues huiusmodi tum gregatim tum separatim 
circa remigantes crebros girando exercere [solent] uolatus 
earumque gestus cladem portendere futuram.” Miles autem 
cum tunica armature tunc ei assistens et rem ut erat intelli- 
gens “Tua te” ait, “domine, fallit opinio. Aues namque non 
sunt quas te credis cernere sed signa summitatibus malorum 
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apposita. Sciasque procul dubio classem aduentare hostilem, 
iam dudum a rege tuis subiugato uiribus nos persecutum 
missam. Forsitan quippe aliqua tempestate urgente exter- 
nam coacti sunt petere regionem, quod usque ad presens sibi 
more causa exstitit. Nune uero, suis uotis aura fauente, 
redeunt. Militibus itaque arma capere impera nec nos aduer- 
sarii inermes repperiant.” 

Ad imperium igitur centurionis qui in illa naue habeban- 
tur armantur, ceterisque carinis—nam xxx erant, xv scilicet 
quas illo adduxit et totidem quas a subacta insula prioribus 
adiunxit—idem faciendi dant signa tibicines. Ordinantur 
que a fronte, que a dextra uel leua hostes inuadant, que 
etiam quasi insidiando circumueniant. Quinque autem quas 
rostratas habebat, in quarum prima ipse erat, (3+e!') jn 
fronte constituit, subito lintres aduenientes aggressuras hos- 
tiles. Hoe quidem nauium genere piratici maxime nauale 
exercentes prelium utuntur, cuius uis tam immanis est, ut 
quamcumque ratem impeterit a summa usque ad inferiorem 
pro[s]ecindat tabulam. Iccirco uero rostrate dicuntur, quod 
omne spacium inter proram et carinam eminens ferro tegitur, 
cristam aduncis premunitam ferreis habens in longitudine 
prori, autem in uertice ferrea gerunt capita ad modum galli 
cristatis rostris munita, Eriguntur quoque propugnacula 
quibus uiri imponuntur fortissimi, inpungnancium impetum 
a summo refrenaturi saxis et iaculis. Onerarie autem puppes 
retro locantur, ut, si milite instructe cederent, saltim uel ipse 
manus diripiencium effugerent. 

Omnibus itaque, ut expediebat, dispositis, iactatis ancho- 
ris, aduentum opperiebatur hostium. Jamque inimica classe 
apparente, dictis Militis cum tunica armature uisus fidem 
prebebat eumque insinuabat non falsum opinatum fuisse, 
Cateruatim et ipsi' classem distinguunt nec minori astucia 
singula tali discrimini necessaria preuident. Miles autem 
cum tunica armature, eos ad bella paratos appropinquare 
intuens,” * * * confestim sublatis anchoris solui, uentisque 


‘Ms. ipse. ® Word following undecipherable. 
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uela committens ipsas remis iubet impelli, atque, exercitu per 
transtra et tabulata disposito, prior in liburnum quo dux 
hostium uehebatur irruit. Cuius prorum ©*! una cum 
carina confrigens impetu inmodicum adusque malum ictum 
perduxit, quod, rostro impingente, fractum undas compulit 
oppetere uertice. Assunt et alie rates Militi cum tunica 
armature presidio quassatamque nauem circumdant, et, licet 
se strenue defensarent, repungnantes opprimunt. E quibus 
quosdam inuoluunt fluctibus, quosdam securibus obtruncant 
et gladiis. Reliquam autem partem uinclis edomant, atque, 
uiriliter pungnante ne uiuus hostium manibus incideret per- 
empto principe, opes et exuuias diripiunt phaselumque pelago 
submergunt. 

Post horum autem perniciem Miles cum tunica armature 
audacius in superstites progreditur. A quibus cum clamore 
et iunctis uiribus exceptus cireumdatur atque a suis secretus 
quoquouersus ualde impugnatur. Missilium iactu aera obfus- 
cari eorumque multitudine freti superficiem operiri uideres. 
Hine et inde ingens caucium moles uoluebatur, quorum strepi- 
tus non minus horroris quam discriminis efficiebat. Omni 
telorum instant genere, ratem Militis cum tunica armature 
uiolare intentes, sed singule sibi tabule laminis incastrate 
ferreis nullius ictibus soluebantur, licetque tantis hostium 
stiparetur cuneis, non tamen minora patrabat quam pacie- 
batur facinora. Cuius ubi hostes animaduertere pertinaciam 
eumque malle mori quam uinci nec uiribus eum _ posse 
submitti nec cedere tutum instanti, piram,' ignem uidelicet 
Grecum, eius in lintrem iaculati sunt. 

(Fol 31,1] Diuersis autem modis fit ignis huiusmodi. Ac 
cuius uis ad peragenda quibus adhibetur negocia maior perti- 
naciorque existit, hoe ordine conficitur. Hii quibus illum 
conficiendi pericia est uas primitus aptant eneum et quot 
uoluerint rubetas accipiunt atque in eo carne columbina et 
melle per iii menses alunt. Quo spacio completo, biduo uel 


' Obviously an attempt to Latinize Greek rip. 
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triduo ipsos inpastos relictos lacte proleque fete mammis 
alicuius bestie applicant, cuius lac tam diu sugendo ebibunt 
donec ultro saturi decidant. Tumentes autem uenenifero 
liquore, rogo subposito, imponuntur uasculo. Quibus et 
chelindri serpentes adhibentur aquatici quos denis ante diebus 
busto inclusos humanum pauerit cadauer. Est et aspis' 
uenenifera’® atque mortifera tria uno in gutture gerens capita, 
cuius nomen menti excidit, animal uenenosum quicquid atti- 
gerit irremediabili peste corrumpens. Tellus namque eius ad 
tactum herba et segete, unda piscibus, arbores destituuntur 
fructibus, et unum magis mirandum est: si uel minutissima 
stilla arborem, cuiuslibet grossitudinis sit, infecerit, more 
cancri corrodens, quo loco ce[ci]derit per medium consumpto, 
humi sternit. Nullam huic cladi medelam obesse posse com- 
pertum est, quin homines et pecudes, si uel saltim cutis 
superficiem attigerit, in talia penetrans statim perimat. Vis 
cuius quanta sit e flamma eius ab ore euaporante maxime 
(col2] potest perpendi, qua, dum ipsa maiori estu uritur, 
sepius quam inhabitat silua inflammatur. E sanie autem 
eius ab triplici rictu profluente tres herbe gignuntur, scilicet 
ex singulis singule. Quarum primam, siquis cibo uel potu 
sumpserit, mente mutata, in rabiem vertitur, secunda una 
cum gustu se necem infert gustanti, tercie uero succus se 
potatum aut unctum regis morbo inficit. Hee autem ubi 
adoleuerunt gramina, infamis ipsa, si inuenerit, deposcitur 
bellua. Capta quoque, antequam prefato adhibeatur negocio, 
illarum per septimanam impinguatur pabulo. Fel quoque et 
testiculi lupi non desunt ambigui, qui uento et aura progenitus 
quicquid attigerit tacte rei in se figuram accipit. Calculus 
autem ligurius orbe in extremo repertus non minimum inter 
cetera locum optinet, eadem qua et ipse uirtute preditus, e 
cuius concreta urina peruenire creditur, Lincis namque nil 
obstat obtutibus, ut etiam cis consistens materiam quid citra 
agatur certo contempletur lumine. Caput® etiam cor et iecur 
cornicis nouena metite secula horum uires adauctum adiciun- 
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tur. Sulphur autem pix et resina, oleum cartarum et bitumen 
minime adimuntur predictis, que quem adhibite famme cito 
feruorem corripiunt sero deponunt. 

Hee igitur ubi collecta fuerint, quo retuli ordine, cacabo ex 
ere includuntur purissimo locataque usque ad os! uasis rufi? 
hominis draconisque superfunduntur cruore. Sanguini quippe 
(Fol 32 col') puff? ignea natura inesse creditur, quod et color pili 
et que maxime in huiusmodi uigere solet uiuacitas patenter 
ostendit ingenii. Iuuentus autem cui barba et cesaries rufa* 
fuerit, eiusdem coloris impetigines faciem asperserint, pulcro 
inducitur thalamo omniumque apparatu dapium unius mensis 
delicate impinguatur spacio. Singulis quoque diebus, foco ante 
eum accenso, ad auctum sanguinem (sic) uino inebriatur sed 
sedule a femineis seruatur amplexibus. Mense uero expleto, 
in medio domus hine et inde ad eius longitudinem igniti 
sternuntur carbones, inter quos ipse cibo potuque inpurgita- 
tus, depositis indumentis, exponitur ac more ueruum utique 
in latere ad ignem uersatur. Sufficienter autem calefactus, 
iamque uenis toto turgentibus corpore, fleobotomatur, scilicet 
utriusque brachii fibris ex transuerso incisis. Interim uero 
dum sanguinem minuit, ad refocillandam mentem offas in 
uino accipit, ne, illa debilitata uel in extasi rapta, liquor 
concreatur (sic) optatus. Tam diu autem sanguis effluere 
sinitur, donee eius defeccio mortem inducens animam corpore 
eiciat. Et primum quidem cruore draconis admixto per se 
calefit diutissime, dein ceteris superfusus omnia simul con- 
fundit. 

‘Si autem queritur quomodo draco prendatur, uiri eliguntur 
fortissimi qui prius eius qua latitat scrutentur ‘'*) caver- 
nam, inuentaque, per girum eius aditus soporifera gramina 
uariis sternunt aromatibus tincta. Quorum terre hiatum 
exiens dum draco fragranciam* sentit, ea auide consumens, 
statim sopore opprimitur ac ab insidiantibus tuto in loco non 
eminus abditis cireumuentus obtruncatur, A quibus eius ana 


1s. hos, * us, ruffi. * ms, rufa. ‘ms. flagranciam. 
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cum gemma draconcia asportatur, quam eius e/iso' excutiunt 
cerebro, et hine multimodis adhibenda [est] negociis. 

Vas autem in quo hee considencia sunt tripos est, cuius 
ansato summitas artis preartatur faucibus, cooperculum ex 
ere habens. Quo, dum clauditur, ita sibi utrumque incastra- 
tur,? ut nec uel modicus uapor inde euaporet fumi, Omnibus 
uero illi impositis, ignis confestim supponitur, atque, vii 
continuis diebus totidemque noctibus pice naptaque flamme 
iniectis, ut magis ferueat, ebullitur. Fit quoque et uirga aerea, 
cuius curuata summitas ad modum clepsedre coaptatur, qua 
paruum foramen quod in uasis cooperculi patet uertice vi 
prioribus obturatur diebus. Septima autem die flamma in 
eacabo accensa, inmanis strepitus, ac si terre motus fieret, 
intro auditur, aut si eminus positus feruentis pelagi aure mur- 
mura percipias. Succense autem flamme ubi notum minister 
signum perceperit, clepsedram exterius peracer[r]imo per- 
fundit aceto, cuius soliditatem penetrans iam nitentis erumpere 
flamme restringit impetum. 

Folles autem quante suffecerint quibus ignis 
abdatur parantur aenee, quarum incastrature? ita sibi anfracte 


Fol. 32b, col. 1.] 


compaginantur, ut serius hec flamma quam que e ligno et 
corio fiunt uenti penetrentur® afflatu. Sed et adeo exstant 
tractabiles ut magis e corio quam* aere composita crederes, 
Flamma itaque iniecto aceto a suo feruore cohibita, clepsedra 
eximitur atque ductilis calamus in folle preminens foramini 
uasis apponitur. Cuius attractu aure ignis a cacabo exhauri- 
tur. Statim, ne exeat os calami, clepsedra obturatur. Sic 
et in ceteris ignis seruandus recipitur. Pars uero parua in 
eacabo relinquitur cui cotidie fomes qua nutriatur adhibenda. 
Nec non et folium in medio ad modum fenestrule parua 
habentur foramina, per que ne extinguatur flamma alitur. 


' ms. elisio. 

2(p Ducange, Incastraturae: “Incastratura, incavatura, lignorum per 
quam sibi mutuo copulantur, scilicet in extremitatibus asserum runcina- 
torum,” ete. 
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Hoe ordine ignis Grecus paratur. Quem quid ualere si 
queris, nulla est tam fortis machina, nulla tam magna carina, 
ad quas, si iaculetur, quin latus utrumque omnia consumens 
obstancia penetret. Nee ullo modo ualet extingui, donee 
materia quam consumat defecerit. Quodque magis obstu- 
pendum est, etiam inter undas ardet, et si igni admisceatur 
communi, se semper uno in globo continens, eundem uelut! 
ligna*® depopulabitur. 

Igitur, ut superius dictum est, ubi hostes Militem cum 
tunica armature armis inuincibilem experti sunt, vnue eorum 
follem qua infaustus ignis serua'®”*batur arripuit, atque, 
calamo dempta clepsadra, eius unam e tabulis leua depri- 
mens, alteramque dextra eleuans, eas ab inuicem compressit 
conamine ignemque eiaculans centurianam eo ratem, iiii remi- 
gantibus ustis, per medium penetrat, Nec mora, tuta flamma 
corripitur, unde non paruus ei insidentibus metus incutitur ; 
interius quippe flamma, exterius septi hostibus, quid agerent 
ignorabant, nec se defensandi nec ulciscendi dabatur copia, 
Si fuge uellent consulere, nec undis nec aduersariis se tutum 
erat committere. In naui autem remanentibus mors nihil- 
ominus intentabatur. Miles autem cum tunica armature, 
considerans rem, nisi quantocius succurreretur, sibi ad irre- 
mediabile periculum vuergere omniaque uirtutis uiriumque 
pensuri examine, resumpto uigore, uni sibi insistencium naui 
armatus insilit, et quosdam obtruncans, quosdam inuoluens 
fluctibus, socios triplici ereptos infortunio, scilicet flammarum 
globis, undarum naufragio, hostiumque furori, illi transponit, 
Accriorique ira suecensus, coadunata classe, protinus se ultum 


roperat, denisque submersis, myoparonas® x iostium ener- 
properat, denisq b , myo} * xxx" hostiu r 
uata uirtute abducit. 

Nauali tandem non sine maximo discrimine confecto prelio, 
quod reliquum erat itineris prospere peraguut, [erosolimam 
tempore statuto incolumes perueniunt, Qui, incredibili cunc- 
torum fauore suscepti, defatigata membra tum terre maris- 
que operoso itinere cum multiplici periculorum = '"') et 
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preliorum discrimine quiete et ocio delicatius et indulgencius 
recrearunt, Ad quos interim ualida bellatorum coadunantur 
agmina et a finitimis extraneisque principibus militum desti- 
natur copia, Jubent et ipsi per omnem regionem milites 
eligi, urbes et oppida locis opportunis, firmis muris altisque 
turribus circumdari, uiris fortixsimix, omni telorum apparatu, 
re frumentaria pabuloque sufficienti in expedicionem pugne 
muniri, Fiebatque cotidie per diversas sanctorum memorias 
communis ab uniuersis ad dominum sedule oracio, oracioni- 
que ieiuniorum elemosinarumque continuabat' deuoeio, ut sibi 
famulantibus optatum conferret triumphum et aduersarios 
maneret excidium, 

Prefixus interea dies duelli illuxerat, armatorumque Chris- 
tianorum uidelicet et paganorum utrimque innumerabilis 
exercitus consertis cuneis, duo, ut pactum fuerat, armis septi 
agoniste certatim in medio prodeunt, Hine Miles cum tunica 
armature, cuius animi audacia, uirtus prolata, probitas assueta, 
uincendi consuetudo et iustior causa socios spe exhilarabat 
triumphi, Alius autem, partis aduerse, Gormundi uocabulo, 
procera membra, inmanis statura, truculenta facies, et bel- 
lorum frequencia, singularis omnium estimata fortitudo, 
armorum horror et strepitus sibi cessurum spondere uide- 
bantur tropheum, Pedites uero uterque processerunt, quia 
ob eius inmoderatam altitudinem nullus equus Gormundum 
ad‘©"'*Jmittere sessorem ualebat. Obiectis igitur clipeis col- 
latisque dextris, audaciter adinuicem congrediuntur, et quan- 
tum uis suppetit quantasque ira uires administratur alter 
alterum stricto mucrone impetit. Mille ictus ingeminant, 
mille modis mutue cedi mutuisque insistunt uulneribus, 
Feriunt et feriuntur, pellunt et propelluntur, rotaque fortune 
uario casu inter eos uersatur. Nil quid (sic) uirtutis et forti- 
tudinis sit prossus relinquitur, cunctorumque obtutus in eos 
infiguntur. Quis promcior ad feriendum, fortiorue ad pacien- 
dum* ignoratur, inter quos tam crebri ictus tamque graues 
sine temporis intercapedine diuidebantur colaphi, ut quis 
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daret uel acciperet difficile posset aduerti. Vter uiribus pocior 
haberetur nescires, dum, quo magis pungne insisterent, eo 
ualencioribus animis ad certamen inhiarent. Modo lepidis 
cauillacionibus suos ictus interserunt, modo cinedis' salibus 
suorum uicissim mentes exasperant, modo anheli? se retrahunt,? 
modo aura concepta recreati acriores concurrunt. Recreatis- 
que uiribus, feruenciori impetu copulantur, et quasi ab eis 
nichil antea actum sit effere, mentes efferacius debachantur. 
Videres eos conf[]]ictando aduersum se consistere quemad- 
modum duos apros ferocissimos in singulari certamine, qui 
nune adunco dente se obliquo ictu impetunt, nune latera 
collidunt, nune pedes pedibus p[r]Joterunt, quorum rictus 
interim modo fumida spuma oblinit, modo ignis erumpens 
ignescit, (1) Altero siquidem uirilius instante, hic 
cedens longius propellitur ; russus, isto preualente, ille retro- 
gradi cogitur. Hic quasi insidiando uulnus inferre molitur. 
Ibe, si quid ensis pateat acumini, sedule rimatur, sed alter 
conamen alterius haud impari calliditate deludit et cassat. 
Armorum quoque fragor longius perstrepit, eorumque soliditas 
mucronum aciem hebetat et retundit. Ex quorum etiam col- 
lisione flamma crebrius prosiluit et ob inmoderatum laborem 
salsus per omnes artus a uertice usque ad plantas sudor 
decurrit. Incertumque erat cui uictoria cederet, dum utror- 
umque uires quisque equales pensaret. Mira igitur uirtute 
miraque probitate ea die ab utroque* pungnatum est, cer- 
tamineque ab hora diei prima usque ad occiduum protracto, 
nil actum est quo uel alter preferreretur alteri aut palma 
ascriberetur alicui. Vesperascente itaque uulnerum penitus 
expertes segregantur, iterum in crastinum pungnaturi, iter- 
umque luctamen ex integro iniciaturi. 

Aurora uero oriente, bifaria acie galeate phalanges conueni- 
unt suosque luctatores in harenam producunt. Concurritur, 
conclamatur, in alterius necem quisque grassatur. Iteratur 
pungna maiori certamine, quia, quo magis uirtutem fuerat 
alter expertus alterius, eo se contra caucius agebat et forcius, 
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quos equi roboris omnium arbitrio constabat comprobatos 
fuisse. Quorum si ea die conflictum te contigisset aspicere, 
eos hesterna iurares lusisse maximaque admiracione obstu- 
pesceres quomodo ad tam crebros ictus, ad tam graues 
colaphos,' uel mucronum acumen sine obtusione durare uel 
armorum soliditas inuiolata manere aut certe ipsi infessi 
insauciique tam diu quiuissent subsistere. Eo quippe uigore 
eoque ualore gladii galeis infligebantur, clipeis contundeban- 
tur, ut ex scintillis prorumpentibus aera choruscarent sibique 
collisum® chalybs* chalybem* repelleret dissilentemque in eum 
a quo uibrabatur retorqueret. Crebris afflatibus aera uexant, 
pila pilis et ietus ictibus obicientes. Vnanimiter insistunt, 
pugnam acerrimam ingerunt ardoremque pugnandi_prelia 
protracta conferunt. Pectera pectoribus protendunt omnique 
nisu inuadere et resistere nituntur. Audaciam unius animosi- 
tas alterius prouocat et pertinacia? illius huius animi tenorem 
strenuiorem reddebat. Alternis uiribus alterna uirtus fomenta 
prebebat et utriusque uigor se metitus ex altero proficiebat. 
Plurimum autem diei pari fortuna inter eos expensum est, 
donee Miles cum tunica armature, quiddam callide machina- 
tus, dum se Gormundum super leuum genu fingeret uelle 
percutere et Gormundus eo loco eream peltam opponeret ipse, 
dextra ad dextram altius ‘**+°'" conuersa, ei ore in medio, 
quod nudum patebat, ensis cuspidem inopinate ingessit, iiii* 
que prioribus extusis dentibus, ei leuam confregit maxillam. 
Leue tamen uulnus erat et quod pocius ad irritamentum 
furoris quam ad doloris stimulos illatum uideretur, ut saucii 
uires [quam] incolumis ampliori insania feruescerent. Gor- 
mundus itaque, furore cum inflixo concepto uulnere et more 
se dementis agens, nil exclamat ulterius: uiribus parcendum 
est. Vt fera igitur bellua in Militem cum tunica armature 
insurgit, brachioque in sullimi erecto, tanta fortitudine scuto 
macheram inpressit, ut ordo gemmarum insertus frustratim 
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conquassatus difflueret, umbonem auelleret summitatemque 
clipei, usque ad sanguinis effusionemque eius fronti illideret. 
Senior et Miles cum tunica armature eum excipit seuiciaque 
dupplicata seuius res agitur iamque negocium ad discrimen 
uergitur. Miles autem cum tunica armature, nactus locum, 
in inmunitum hostis latus stricto mucrone irruit. Sed Gor- 
mundo ictum callente et euitante, dum eius conatus cassatur, 
ensis ab obiecto egide exceptus scapulo tenus abrumpitur. 
Nee eris soliditas duriciaue ictus inmensitatem ferre potuit, 
quin erea parma Gormundi contrita per mediumque sub 
umbone confracta minutas dissiliret in partes. Voniuersi 
ex hoe confestim exercitus clamor inmensus exoritur, hine 
merencium, illinc insultancium, Maius quippe discriminis 
(Col?) Militi cum tunica armature incumbebat, cui uel quo se 
defensaret aut a se hostem abigeret, ense colliso, nil prossus 
aderat. Gormundo autem licet clipeum obuenisset comminui, 
mucro tamen integer habebatur, cuius rigida' ancipitique?® acie 
aduersarii sui tempora® sine intermissione contundebat. Miles 
uero cum tunica armature aduersus eius impetus clipeum 
quoquouersus callide protendebat, sed nisi cicius Phebus 
occidens finem bello posuisset, maxima procul dubio dispendia 
incurrisset, Meta etenim ussignata fuerat, quam mox ubi 
occidentis solis umbra attigisset, omni occasione dilacioneque 
postposita, eos segregari debere ratum manebat. Vmbra igi- 
tur metam attingente, inuitis paganis et se uix a sedicione 
continentibus, dirimuntur, quodque duelli restabat diem in 
_posterum protelatur. 

Noctis opaca solare iubar fugauerat, et, conglomeratis e 
diuerso agminibus, campigeni se stagnati* renouatis armis 
truculenti ingerunt. Perosum quippe et pene exiciale liti- 
gium inter utrumque exercitum exorsum fuerat, utrum Militi 
cum tunica armature gladius, Gormundo clipeus, aut utrique 
uel neutri seu certe uni et non alter[i] concederetur, Super 
qua re dissensione diu habita magnisque altercacionibus uenti- 
lata, omnium in hoe tandem conuenit assensus, equum fore, 
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ambobus annui, quia nec iste sine ense se defendere nec ille, 
eliso clipeo, ab hostili erumpcione ‘°*!") se ualebat pro- 
tegere. Ordinatis igitur, ut caraxatum est, utrimque nodis 
peditum et turmis equitum, ceterorumque armatorum conferta 
multitudine, duelligeri loricis crispantes, galeis cristati, uisu 
horrendi, stadium petunt, aleam belli ineunt, sese ad pung- 
nam lacescunt manuque preualida inuadunt et assiliunt. Nec 
mora, tonitrus belli intonuit, offensio armorum perstrepuit, 
sonitus ictuum efferbuit et ignita collisio terribiliter excan- 
duit. Preduro ludo res agitur, dumque sagacius pungnant, 
obstinacius perseuerant, tinnitu horribili aer resultat et reso- 
nat, aereque percusso montium concaua stridorem multiplicant, 
Horrenda belli facies, nulla quies fessis [nulla] respiracio 
dabatur anhelis.'| Omnimodis insistunt, omnimodis operam 
adhibent, ut eorum alter aut succumbat aut uictoria pociatur, 
Nec estuantis solis feruor impediuit nec iugis labor uel decer- 
tacio obfuit, quin semper procaciores insisterent seque mutuo 
semper inexsuperabiliores offenderent. Atque sub armis 
facientes audacia animabantur animositateque recreabantur. 
Horum si spectaculo assisteres, Laphitarum (sic) pungna 
tibi in mentem occurreret, qui quociens ictus ingeminaba[n]t, 
tociens Ciclopum ineudes malleis contundi crederes. Cumque 
plurimum diei transisset, cepit Gormundus tum estu tum hos- 
tis assidua uexacione ‘°"*! estuari aggrauataque est pungna 
in eum uehementer totumque honus prelii ei incubuit. Animo 
igitur dilitescebat ac segnius et inualidus agebat sensimque 
se subtrahens inpugnanti cedebat nec ea qua ante uirtute uel 
se tuebatur aut? hostem aggrediebatur. Quod Miles cum 
tunica armature aduertens instancius instabat anxiumque 
spiritum illius anxiorem reddebat. Nee destitit, donec extra 
cireuli quo cingebatur limitem eum propelleret, Hie tumul- 
tus et gemitus, ululatus et pla{n]etus incredule gentis ad 
sidera tollitur cateruatimque mesti ad eum proclamabant : 
“Gormunde, regredere! Gormunde, regredere! quid agis? 
quo refugis, miles egregie? Fugare, non fugere, tibi hactenus 
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moris exstitit! Regredere, proh dolor! regredere! nec in 
ultimo dedecus omnia ante bene’ gesta facinora obnubilet. 
Fuge hic locus non est! uinci aut uincere hic necessarium 
est!” Ad quorum uoces Gormundus, pudore consternatus 
paulumque respirans et animatus, forcius gressum fixit, infes- 
tantem aduersarium uiriliter abegit. Vibransque gladium 
eiusmodi ictum intulit quo complicatis membris eum suc- 
cumbere ac mole ictus genuflexo terram compelleret petere, 
verum thorax impenetrabilis mansit. Tune Miles cum tunica 
armature, mente nimium efferatus, concitus se erexit, totus 
infremuit, sese in armis collegit, dextram [J excussit 
ac “ Hie ictus”? exclamat “nostrum ludum dirimet!” Sum- 
mitatique eius cassidis ancipitem romphee* aciem imprimens, 
iam armis calefactis et ob hoe non resistentibus, usque ad 
imum pectus, omnia comminuens confringens et penetrans, 
ictum conduxit, non optabile stomacho antidotum. Ac ensem 
uulneri eximens, duas sectum in partes caput* abscidit, cere- 
broque effluente, uictor pede eminus a se pepulit. Quo 
superato et crudeliter trucidato, pagani cum interminabili 
merore ultimum super eo questum® et luctum continuarunt, 
iamque armis correptis ob eius ulcionem in Militem cum 
tunica armature irruissent, ni sanctis® inter se uetarentur 
legibus. 

Per se igitur, suo propugnatore neci dedito, iuxta condictas 
condiciones federis Romane se dicioni dedere, paceque firmata 
et obsidibus datis, multa quoque uectigalium imposita, ad 
propria confusi remearunt. Miles uero cum tunica arma- 
ture splendide et uictoriosissime adeptus tropheum multisque 
ab obtimatibus Ierosolimitanis honoratus muneribus Romam 
mature rediit triumphalique pompa ab imperatore et senatu 
susceptus est. Quem imperator in numero familiarium suo- 
rum decernens, quoad primum locum repperisset, eum summo 
sullimare honore meritaque destinauit dignitate donare. 
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Hiis ita gestis nulloque contra Ro'*!manum imperium 
arma presumente mouere, Miles cum tunica armature, pacem 
fastiditus miliciamque qua sua uirtus et probitos exerceretur 
semper affectans, studiose querere cepit quenam regio belli 
tumultibus turbaretur. Cui dum famosum nomen Arturi sui 
auunculi regis Britannie nec tamen sibi noti eiusque insignia 
rerum gesta, que iam toto orbe diuulgabantur, relata fuissent, 
paruipendens uniuersa que sibi ab imperatore * * * * sepe 
sepiusque suppliciter flagitauit. Ac imperator, quamquam 
eum ad condignum promouere apicem iam proposuerat tanti- 
que uiri discessus' sibi dampno fore non dubitaret, ut tamen 
a quibus originem ducere (sic) scire ualeret, nec non et per 
eum se regnum Britannie, quod a Romanis diu discederat, 
adepturum confidens, annuit quod petiuit. Opulenta igitur 
preclara et preciosa ei donaria largitus est thecamque qua 
ipsius generis continebantur indicia regi Arturo perferenda 
tradidit, adiunctis suis apicibus quibus testabatur omnia que 
carte monimenta dicebant rata et firma constare. Vetuitque 
ne loculum inspiceret, antequam ad regem Arturum uenisset. 
Mandauit etiam primatibus Gallie per quos transiturus? erat, 
ut eum honorifice susciperent, seruirent, necessaria ei minis- 
trarent et per fines suos usque occeanum saluum deducerent, 
Sicque, uale dicto, discessit, rege relicto. 

Miles itaque cum tunica armature, omnibus eius 
discessum grauiter ferentibus, propositum iter arripuit, Alpes 
transsiit, Galliasque transgressus Britanniam incolumis attigit. 
Cui quo eo tempore rex Arturus regeret percuntanti respon- 
sum est, eum apud Carlegion urbem in Demecia perhendinare, 
quam pre ceteris ciuitatibus frequentare consueuerat. Illa 
quippe nemoribus consita, feris fecunda, opibus opulenta, 
pratorum uiriditate amenaque irrigacione fluminum Osce 
scilicet et Sabrine decora gratissimum penes se habitandi 
locum prebeat. Illic metropolis habebatur Demecie,* illic 
legiones Romanorum hiemare solebant, illic rex Arturus festa 
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celebrabat solempnia, diademate insigniebatur, uniuerse pri- 
morum Britannie ad eum conuentus coadunabantur. Quo 
Arturum manere Miles cum tunica armature cognito illo 
uiam direxit, illo, nee die nec nocte labori indulgens, properare 
animo intendit. Dum autem quadam nocte in cuius sequenti 
die ad urbem Legionum peruenturus erat pergeret, inopina 
et inmanis procella uisque uentorum cum pluuia apud Usce 
oppidum, quod ab urbe vi miliariis distabat, ei ingruit, cuius 
nimietate omnes ipsius socii aut deuiarent aut eum prosequi 
nequirent. 

Eadem autem nocte rex Arturus cum sua coniuge regina 
Gwendoloena thoro recubans, quia ob noctis diuturnitatem 
sibi sompnus erat fastidio, de multis adinuicem ‘°"-*) sermo- 
cinabantur. Erat quidem Gwendoloena regina cunctarum 
feminarum pulcher[r}ima sed ueneficiis imbuta, ut multociens 
ex suis sortilegiis communicaretur futura. Inter ceteras igitur 
cum rege confabulaciones “ Domine,” ait “tu te de tua probi- 
tate nimium gloriaris et extollis neminemque tibi uiribus 
parem existimas?” Arturus “Ita est” ait; “nonne et tui 
animus idem de me sentit?” Regina: ‘‘ Nempe hac ipsa 
noctis hora quidam miles e Roma ueniens per Usce muni- 
cipium hue cursum tendit, quem uirtute et fortitudine tibi 
eminere ne dubites. Sonipedi residet cui uigore, ualore 
decoreue alter equiparari non poterit. Arma ei sunt impene- 
trabilia nee’ est qui ad ferientis dextram subsistat. Et, ne 
me friuola arbitreris asserere, signum rei habeto, quod anulum 
aureum et iii myriadas (sic) cum equis duobus eum mihi 
summo mane missurum tibi prenuncio.” Arturus autem, eam 
se nunquam in huiusmodi presagiis fefellisse recogitans, rem 
probare, ea tamen ignorante, statuit. Consuetudinis enim 
habebat, quod, statim ubi aliquem strenuum uirum aduenire 
audisset, se illi obuium daret, ut mutuus congressus ualidi- 
orem ostenderet. 

Paulo ergo post regina sopita, surrexit, cornipedem armatus 
ascendit, abiit, Kaium tantummodo suum dapiferum uie habens 
comitem. Occurrit Militi cum tunica armature ad quendam 
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riuulum plu*-*°!!Jnialibus undis inundatum subsistenti. 
Iuxta quem uadi querens transitum moram parum uerberat ; 
tetra quippe noctis deceptus caligine profundi fluminis alneum 
autumarat. Quem Arturus ex armore splendore animaduer- 
tens; “Cuias es,” exclamat “qui hanc noctis silencio ober[r Jas 
patriam? Exulne es, predo an insidiator?” Cui Miles cum 
tunica armature: “ Erro quidem ut uiarum inscius sed nec 
exulis me fuga agitat nec predonis rapina instigat nec fraus 
insidiantis occultat.” Arturus: “ Loquacitate uiceris ; nosco 
uersuciam tuam; e tribus que predixi te unum calleo. Ni 
igitur quantocius,’ depositis armis, te mihi ultro tradideris, 
me tue absque mora nequicie uindicem sencies.” Et ille: 
“ Vecordis et timidi animi est, qui ante bellum fugam inierit 
aut qui priusquam necessitas exegerit? se aduersario sub- 
miserit. Si autem meorum armorum adeo teneris cupidus, 
eorum obtestor uirtutem, te ipsa duris comparaturum cola- 
phis.” Hoc autem modo uerbis inter eos ad minas et con- 
tumelias prerumpentibus, Arturus furore exasperatus, quasi 
riuum iam transiturus et in eum irruiturus, equum calearibus 
ad cursum coegit. Cui Miles cum tunica armature obuius 
factus protensa ac demissa lancea in ipso transitu* eum im- 
pulit et mediis undis, uersis uestigiis, deiecit sonipedemque 
ad se cursu delatum per lora corripuit. Successit Kaius 
dapifer uin®°"*Jdicaturus dominum suum, et, admisso equo, 
cum Milite cum tunica armature congreditur, sed eodem 
pacto et ipse super Arturum in una congerie primo ictu 
prosternitur. Equum autem eius Miles cum tunica armature, 
inuexa haste cuspide, ad se detraxit; ipsos uero incolumes 
noctis seruauit obscuritas. Quique equites illuc uenerant 
domum pedites cum non paruo dedecore redierunt. Arturus 
uero cubile repetiit. Quem regina Gwendoloena frigore rigi- 
dum et totum cum imbre cum riui undis madefactum quo 
tam diu moratus complutusque fuisset interrogat. Arturus: 
“Afforis in curia tumultum ac si certancium percepi, ad quos 
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egressus in eos pacando moram feci nimboque ingruente 
me contigit complui.” Regina: “Sit ut dicis; verum quo 
abieris quidne actum sit in crastinum nuncius propalabit.” 

Miles autem cum tunica armature, flu[ujiolum minime 
transgressus nec cum quibus habuisset conflictum conscius, 
ad quendam uicinum pagum diuertit ibique hospitatus est. 
Summo uero diluculo ad Urbem Legionum tetendit. A qua 
duobus miliariis quendam nactus puerum cui familiaretur 
interrogat. Cui puer “ Regine” ait “exsto nuncius, cuius 
archana proferre mandata mihi incumbit officium.” Et ille 
“ Faciesne” ait “quod tibi iniunxero?” Puer: “ Presto sum 
quod placuerit.” Miles cum tunica armature “ Hos” ait “duos 
sume [*°-%©l1] sonipedes et eos mei ex parte deduc regine 
utque mee probitatis insigne gratanter accipiat in pignore 
rogita amicicie.” Anulum etiam aureum cum iii aureis eidem 
deferendum proferens suum nomen edidit seque e uestigio eum 
prosecuturum intimauit. Nuncius autem que sibi iniuncta 
sunt exequitur. Aureos accepit cornipedesque secum abduxit. 

Gwendoloena autem regina, ut futuri prescia, in arcis pre- 
rupto stabat culmine, uiam prospectans que ad Usce ducebat 
oppidum. Que duos equos cum suis adducentem phaleris' 
suum eminus contemplata redire nuncium rem intellexit, ilico 
descendit ac ei iam regiam ingredienti obuiauit. Puer uero 
negocium lepide peragit, mandata pandit, transmissa tradit, 
Militemque cum tunica armature iam affore predicit. Ad 
cuius nomen regina subridens dona suscipit, gracias agit et 
equos thalamo inductos ante lecticam regis Arturi adhuc 
quiescentis, utpote qui noctem totam insompnem laborando 
duxerat, statuit, sompnoque excito, “ Domine,” ait, “ne me 
commenti nota arguas, ecce anulus et aurei quos hodie mihi 
transmittendos nocte promisi, Insuper et hos duos dextrarios 
mihi destinauit, quos, eorum sessoribus illo fluuiolo obrutis, hac 
nocte predictus miles se conquisisse mandauit.” Rex autem 
(el?) Arturus suos equos recognoscens pudore consternitur, 
id uidens propalatum quod haberi autumabat secretam. 
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Egressus est demum Arturus ad nobilium colloquium, quos 
ad conuentum pro causis instantibus ascitos' ea die adesse 
iusserat. Cum quibus dum ante aulam sub umbra fraxini 
resedisset, ecce Miles cum tunica armature equitans ualuas 
ingreditur, cominusque in ipsius regis Arturi procedens 
aspectum eum cum considenti regina miliciaque salutat. 
Arturus uero non ignarus quis esset ei trucem uultum pro- 
tendebat indignanciusque respondebat. Interrogat tamen 
unde ortus, quo tenderet, quidne illis regionibus quereret. 
Ille autem se Romanum esse militem, et, quia eum ut Marte 
pressum audierat indigere milicia, sibi laturum aduenisse 
presidia simulque imperialia detulisse mandata. Thecam 
igitur signatam protulit apicesque regi porrexit. Arturus 
autem, litteris acceptis, seorsum a turba secessit recitarique 
iussit. Quorum testimoniis cum carte monimentis perceptis 
indiciorum, quoque pallio scilicet et anulo signis prolatis, 
ualde obstupefactus est, guod* omni desiderio uerum affectabat 
existere. Hoe ex ingenti leticia—eum uidelicet suum esse 
nepotem—nequiuit credere. Huiusque rei mansit incredulus, 
donee, eius utroque connotato parente, Loth rege Norguuegie 
Annaque regina, qui forte cum aliis ducibus iussi aduenerant, 
rei fidem diligenter ‘°:*-*'"] ab eis discuteret et indagaret’ 
Quibus id uerum fatentibus, eumque suum filium, [signis] 
cognitis, adhibito sacramento asserentibus, Arturus incredi- 
bili exhilaratur gaudio, uirum tam multimodis imperatoris 
fultum preconiis tantarumque probitatum prelatum titulis 
sibi ex insperato tanta propinquitate coniunctum [esse]. Ex 
industria tamen nil ei inde propalandum censuit usquequo 
aliquid preclari penes se patrasset facinoris. 

Ad conuentum ergo reuersus eumque ante omnes conuocans 
“To” ait, “amice, in presenti presidio non egeo, in quo pro- 
bitas an inercia magis uigeat prossus ignoro. Magna mihi 
sat militum exstat copia incomparabilis probitatis, robore et 
uirtute predita, inertemque et timidum probis et bellicosis 
ingerere eorum est animos a solita audacia et probitate uelle 
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eneruare. Tui similium etiam absque stipendiis mihi per- 
maximus sponte militat numerus, inter quos mea excellencia, 
nisi prius merueris, te [non ascribendum ] nec etiam censendum 
existimat.” Ad hee Miles cum tunica armature eius dictis 
exasperatus respondit: “Grauem repulsam et inopinatam 
iniuriam tibi famulari cupientem me a te contigit incurrere, 
qui quo[n]dam quandoque nec multis exoratus precibus nee 
magnis conductus opibus te dicioribus dignabar obsequendo 
assistere. Nec me non reperturum dubito cui seruiam, dum 
etiam, si tantum animum intendero, imparem leuiter [4 
inueniam. Verum, quia me hue adduxit affectus experiunde 
milicie et si hine discessero timiditati ascribetur et inercie, 
tali condicione me tue milicie dignum censeas numero, si 
illud in quo tuus totus defecerit exercitus solus peregero.” 
Arturus “ Meum” ait “contestor imperium, si compleueris 
quod pacisceris,' te non solum eis ascribam uerum omnium 
amori proponam.” Regi itaque ac ipsius uniuersis optimati- 
bus sentencia placuit eumque prelibata condicione penes se 

















‘| retinuit. 
t Non dies bis seni transierant et causa huiusmodi in expe- 
q| dicionem Arturum proficisci compulit. In aquilonari parte 






Britannie erat quoddam castellum, Puellarum nuncupatum,? 
cui tam decore quam generositate preclara et famosa iure 
dominii presidebat puella amicicie nexibus Arturo admodum 
i copulata. Huius prestanti forma et pulcritudinis magnitu- 
y dine quidam rex paganus captus et ab ea despectus ipsam 
rh .in predicto oppido obsidebat, iamque compositis machinis, 
| comportatis et erectis aggeribus, quasi eam expugnaturus et 
a obtenturus imminebat. Cuius dum iuges incursus et cotidi- i 
| i anos assultus illa perferre nequiuisset, misso nuncio, sibi 
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suppecias Arturum aduocat, sese turri inclusam, exteriori 
uallo occupato, haud mora hostibus dedendam asserens, nisi 
cicius presidia conferat. Arturus autem eius discrimini * 
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oppido [5 «l1) metuens uirtutem milicie confestim con- 
gregat instruit et ordinat, perfeccioneque parata, licet maxima 
constrictus formidine, quo ascitus fuerat iter arripuit. Mul- 
tociens enim cum eodem rege commiserat et congressus fuerat, 
sed semper repulsum et deuictum eum constabat. Illi uero 
obsidionem petenti alius prepeti cursu occurrit nuncius, qui 
cum cesarie [super] genas dilaniatas municipium quidem 
expugnatum, illam autem captam intimat et abductam man- 
dantemque sibi, ut quo amore eam dilexisset in prosperis tunc 
ostenderet in aduersis. Manubiis igitur honustos Arturus 
aduersarios insequitur, extrema eorum agmina, que inprouisa 
autumabat, furibundus aggreditur, sed malo ab illis omine 
acceptus est; de eius quippe aduentu predocti armati et 
ordinate incesserant, ualidiores ad munimen tocius exercitus 
posteriori in turma locauerant, qui subito impetu non facile 
perturbari poterant. 

Ad tumultum igitur extremi agminis priores reuertuntur 
phalanges Arturumque ex omni circumdantes latere compri- 
munt impellunt et affligunt. Hic pugna acerrima commissa 
stragesque cruenta utrimque illata est ac Arturus medio 
hostium conspectus gremio ualde conterebatur anxiebatur 
et fatiscebatur, nique uiam gladiis aperiens fugam cicius 
maturasset, cum omni ‘"*! cesus pessumdaretur exercitu. 
Fuge itaque salutem commisit, sanius ducens saluus fugiendo 
euadere quam ultro se ingerendo periculum incurrere. 

Belli autem exordio Miles cum tunica armature remoto 
et prerupto loco secesserat, quis prelii exitus commilitones 
maneret contemplaturus. Quos ubi fuga lapsus comperit, 
Arturo cum prioribus fugienti obuiauit, atque ei subridendo 
insultans ‘“‘ Numquid” ait “O rex, ceruos an lepores agitis, qui 
sic passim dispersi per auia tenditis?” Cui Arturus indig- 
natus respondit: “ Hic tuam satis probitatem expertam habeo, 
qui, aliis pugnam adeuntibus, te nemoris abdidisti latebris.” 
Nee plura locutus aduersariis instantibus pertranssiit. Miles 
autem cum tunica armature, in eius singulos militum sibi 
obuiancium lepide et ridiculose cauillatus, insequentibus hosti- 
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bus occurrens eorum se cateruis seuiens ingessit. Quorum 
confertos et constipatos cuneos ad instar hyberne procelle per 
medium penetrans neminem quidem lesit, nisi qui sibi fortuna 
resistentem obtulit. Vt autem regalem aciem intuitus est, 
ealcaribus illico subductis cornipedem admisit, et, lancea 
uibrata, splendidum ferrum sub cauo pectore inopinus regi 
intorsit. Quo moribundo corruente, puellam per lora cor- 
ripit ac uia qua uenerat cicius regredi cepit. 

Agmina autem que regem circumsteterant, suum dominum 
sui medio 1] neremptum, confusa discedentem cum 
clamore persecuuntur strictisque gladiis impetunt et inuadunt. 
Ipse in omnes et omnes in eum irruunt. Eminus alii in eum 
tela iaculantur, ceteri ancipiti mucronum acie eum sine inter- 
missione contundunt, ut, sicut pluuie inundacio, sic ictuum 
in eum conflueret multitudo. Ille autem hos super illos 
obtruncatos' deserens suum semper iter agebat. Sed mul- 
tum impediebatur, quia non tantummodo se sed etiam illam 
oportebat defendere. Non longe autem perampla et pro- 
funda distabat fouea, duarum prouinciarum terminos diri- 
mens. Ideoque limes et diuisio illarum dicebatur finium, 
cuius angustus aditus et transitus non nisi unius admittebat 
ingressum. Ad hane igitur Miles cum tunica armature 
accelerans et deueniens puellam intra fosse municionem tuto 
inmisit, precipiens se donec rediret in remota ibidem operiri. 
Iterum aduersariorum se usque insequencium ingerens cuneis 
repellebat fugabat dispergebat, ac more leonis catulis amissis 
infremens in eos crudeli strage seuiebat. Nullus eius impe- 
‘tum pertulit nec aliquis quem? grauis moles eius dextre 
attigisset indempnis abiuit. Quocumque se conuertebat, ac 
si a facie tempestatis, ab eo dilabebantur, quos iugiter ad 
exicium agens sine pietate trucidabat. Nec destitit, donec 
omnes in fugam conuersos, omnes ‘"*) perniciei traderet, 
dum pars eorum se ex preruptis rupibus precipites darent, 
pars obstantibus fluctibus se sponte inuoluerent et ipse super- 
stites cede dilaniaret. 
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Miles igitur cum tunica armature, absque sui detrimento 
habita uictoria, caput regis diademate insignitum abscidit, 
ipsius uexillo infixit ac in sullime erigens ad regem Arturum 
cum sua puella prope remeauit. Ouansque aulam ingres- 
sus qua rex Arturus super belli infortunio tristis et merens 
residebat “Quonam sunt” exclamat “O rex, tui famosi athlete, 
de quibus adeo iactabas neminem eorum parem uirtuti? Ecce 
caput’ uiri quem cum omni suorum copia militum solus uici 
et prostraui, a quo tot tuorum pugillum milia tociens proh ! 
pudet fugari et eneruari. Tuumne adhuc me militem dig- 
naris?”’ Recognoscens autem Arturus regis caput? sibi pre 
omnibus odiosi sibique dilectam ab inimicorum manibus erep- 
tam, letatus eius in amplexus irruit, atque “ Reuera dignandus 
et optandus es miles” respondit “ precipuisque donandus 
honoribus. Verum quia adhue pene incertum habemus quis 
nobis adueneris, enucleacius, rogo, insinua que tibi natalis 
tellus, a quibus originem trahas, et quo censearis nomine.” 
Et ille: “Rei quidem habet ueritas, me Gallicanis in partibus 
Romano senatore progenitum, Rome [F°-®-el-! 
Miles cum tunica armature sortitum uocabulum.” Arturus: 
“Plane falleris, fideque caret tua existimacio et te hac 
opinione prossus deceptum noueris.” Miles: “Quid ergo?” 
Arturus: “Ostendam,” inquit,> “tibi tue propaginis seriem, 
cuius rei cognicio tui laboris erit remuneracio.” 

Vtroque igitur ipsius parente presente, Loth scilicet rege 
et Anna regina Norwegie, sibi ab imperatore directas litteras 
iubet afferri allatasque in aure multitudinis recitari. Qui- 
bus intelligentibus vniuersis perlectis, cum ingenti stupore 
incredibilis omnium mentibus innascitur leticia talique sobole 
beatos clamitabant parentes. Tune rex Arturus eum hylari 
uultu intuens “ Meum te” ait, “karissime, nepotem, huius 
mee sororis filium, cognoscito, quem talem edidisse non infamie 
sed maximo ascribendum est fortune beneficio.” Subiunxit- 
que: “In puerili quidem etate Puer sine Nomine, a tirocinio 
autem usque ad presens Miles es uocatus cum tunica arma- 


educatum, 
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ture, iam a modo Waluuanius proprio censeberis notamine.”’ 
Hee Arturo dicente, terque quaterque ab omni cetu “ Wal- 
uuanius, nepos Arturi!” ingeminatum et inculcatum est. A 
patre igitur filio, ab auo nepote agnito, magnitudo gaudii 
duplicatur,' cum pro amissi recuperatore pignoris, tum pro 
ipsius incomparabili uirtute et fortitudine. Cetera que uirtu- 
tum Waluuannii secuntur ‘"*) insignia qui scire desiderat 
a sciente prece uel precio exigat, sciens quod sicut discrimi- 
nosius est bellum inire quam bellum referre sic operosius? sit 
composito eloquencie stilo historiam exarare quam uulgari 
propalare sermone. 


VI. 
P . 
ARAPHRASE. 


Uther Pendragon, King of Britain, and father of Arthur, 
had reduced the kings of all neighboring countries to a state 
of subjection and retained their sons as hustages at his court, 
where the young men, however, were given instruction in the 
discipline of arms and chivalry, Among the princes of sub- 
ject nations, who were thus brought up at Uther’s court, there 
was a nephew of Sichelinus, King of Norway, namely Loth, 
a young man of handsome person, equally remarkable for 
strength of mind and body. As he had succeeded beyond all 
his companions in winning the attachment of King Uther 
and his son, Arthur, he was received more familiarly than 
the rest into the intimacy of the royal household, including 
Anna, the beautiful daughter of the king. In the course of 
time Loth and the young princess fell in love with each other, 
but at first, from motives both of fear and modesty, they 
made no confession of the passion which they had mutually 
conceived. In the end, however, there followed a declaration 
of love and an intrigue which resulted in the pregnancy of 
the young princess, As the time of her lying-in drew near, 
she dissembled the true nature of ber indisposition and with- 
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drew to a secret chamber of the palace, admitting only a single 
servant to her confidence, and there in due time gave birth to 
a handsome boy. In the meanwhile she had taken the pre- 
caution, however, of arranging with certain rich merchants 
from abroad, that as soon as the child was born they should 
take it with them into their native conntry and there bring it 
up with all due care. Accordingly without the knowledge of 
any one the merchants received the child from its mother 
immediately after its birth, and along with it a great quantity 
of gold and ‘J! silver and costly clothing. She gave them 
also a cloak, which was ornamented with precious stones, and 
a ring set with an emerald, which her father, the king, had 
entrusted to the keeping of the princess, being accustomed to 
wear it himself only on days of ceremony. To complete the 
means of future identification, she added to these articles a 
document sealed with the king’s seal, which certified that the 
child was the offspring of the nephew of the king of Norway 
and of Arthur’s sister, that he had been named Gawain by his 
mother, and that he had been sent into foreign parts on 
account of their fear of King Uther’s wrath. 

The merchants in due time embarked in their ship, taking 
with them their young charge, and, setting sail, on the eighth 
day they arrived off the shores of Gaul, They landed two 
miles from the city of Narbonne, Having accomplished this 
and trusting in the secrecy of the spot where they had come 
to land, the merchants left their ship in its place of harborage 
with only a boy to look after their possessions and the child 
in its cradle, and hurried away to amuse themselves in the 
city. But, as it happened, soon after their departure a certain 
fisherman from the country round-about, named Viamundus, 
a poor man but hitherto of honorable character, was walking 
along the beach, according to his daily wont, in search of fish 
cast up by the sea, by selling which he gained his livelihood. 
On observing the ship, which was drawn up there, the fisher- 


’These bracketed numbers refer to the corresponding pages of the Latin 
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man at once abandoned his daily employment and hastened to 
it. He soon discovered that there was no one in charge of 
the beautiful child and the ship, with all its treasures, save the 
ship-boy, who had by this time fallen asleep. Again, as our 
author remarks, the proverb was verified that '**! it is the 
convenience of time and place which make the thief. Reflect- 
ing on his own poverty and the opportunity which he now 
saw of bringing it to an end, Viamundus succumbed to tempta- 
tion and carried off whatever was most valuable among the 
articles of gold or silver, and other things which he found in 
the ship. Furthermore, he handed over the child and the 
case lying by his side (which contained the cloak, the ring, 
and the above-mentioned document) to his wife, and together, 
laden with riches, they hastened home without being observed 
by any one. The merchants soon afterwards returned to their 
ship, only to discover the misfortune which had befallen them. 
They were seized with consternation and grief, especially on 
account of the disappearance of the child who had been 
committed to their charge, but they finally despatched men 
throughout the surrounding region to trace out, if possible, 
the authors of this mischief. But it is hard, says the writer, 
to discover what no one has been an eye-witness of, so the 
messengers soon returned to the ship downcast after a vain 
search, 

In the meanwhile Viamundus carried home his stolen 
wealth and hid it. Being childless himself, he brought up 
the boy with particular care as an adopted son. It was 
long, however, before he dared to make any open use of the 
property he had wrongfully acquired. At the end, however, 
of seven years, he decided to set out for Rome, to make that 
city his future home, since he thought that at so great a 
distance from the scene of his crime he might employ his 
ill-gotten wealth in any way he desired without fear of detec- 
tion. Accordingly, in company with his wife and adopted 
son and all the other members of his household, he set out 
on his journey and soon reached the city of Rome. On his 
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arrival he took great pains to familiarize himself with the 
conditions of life in his new home, its citizens’ mode of liv- 
ing, the names of its senators and chief men. At this time 
Rome was just recovering from the ravages of the barbarians. 
(p-8] A new emperor had succeeded to the throne, who was 
endeavoring to restore the city to its former prosperity after 
that period of desolation, bringing together its scattered citi- 
zens, redeeming captives and building up what had been 
destroyed. Viamundus observed these things, and, being of 
an astute mind, he determined to avail himself of his oppor- 
tunity without delay. He accordingly fitted himself out with 
great splendor, obtaining from the neighboring towns as large 
a train of slaves as possible, and thus accompanied he set out 
for the palace, passing through the middle of the city and 
attracting the attention of all spectators by the richness of 
his display and the multitude of his attendants. When he 
finally came to the Emperor, he was honorably received. In 
the conversation which ensued, Viamundus represented him- 
self as sprung from a noble Roman family, and as ruling over 
a certain part of Gaul. On the other hand, he averred, that 
hearing of the great disasters which had befallen the city of 
Rome, he had hastened thither and now begged the emperor 
to assign him a place of residence in the capital. The 
emperor, pleased with his venerable appearance, and influ- 
enced by his display of wealth, acceded to his request, and 
presented him with a superb residence, built of marble, which 
had formerly been in the possession of Scipio Africanus, and 
was situated at the very gates of the imperial palace. In 
addition, he made him a present of vineyards and other lands 
outside of the city, with which to maintain himself in state. 

Viamundus, having thus obtained beyond his expectation 
the benefits of imperial favor, conducted himself so com- 
mendably that he soon won the admiration and attachment of 
all classes, whilst the story of his munificence spread far and 
wide throughout the city. Senators and nobles of Rome 
flocked daily to his house, and even youths and knights trom 
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the imperial palace were drawn thither, ™!) especially on 
account of his adopted son, the hero of the story, who was 
now growing up and emulating his supposed father in all the 
forms of excellence. For he was beautiful in appearance and 
of marvellous strength, and his virtues united with these 
attributes attracted to him the love of all men. But Via- 
mundus fell gravely ill, whilst his adopted son was as yet 
only twelve years old, and, feeling his condition growing 
serious, he sent for the Emperor and Pope Sulpicius, and in 
anticipation of his death he begged that they would grant 
him a last interview. They vielded to the prayers of a person 
whom they so greatly loved, and both came to the dying 
man, accompanied by a train of nobles. On their arrival 
Viamundus returned thanks to them for the favors he had 
received, and, finally, calling them apart in secret, he revealed 
to them all the circumstances of his life, how he had come by 
his wealth, and how he had found the boy whom he had 
adopted as his son. Many times, he affirmed, had he deter- 
mined in his conscience-stricken mind to disclose the secrets 
of his life, but to this day had always deferred it. Entreating 
their pardon that a man of his condition should request so 
great a favor from the masters of the world, he begged them 
to receive his son after his death and educate him for the 
order of knighthood, At the same time, he revealed to them 
the real descent of the boy, how he was the nephew of the 
famous King Arthur, who had by this time succeeded his 
father, Uther Pendragon, '™! He prayed, moreover, that 
the story should be kept secret from every one—even the boy 
himself—that not even his name should be disclosed until 
he was recognized by his parents, since this was prohibited, 
according to the terms of the document found with him, and, 
finally, that he should be sent back to these parents as soon 
as he had attained the age of manhood. He then summoned 
before him his adopted son, who had up to this time been called 
“the Boy without a Name,” and embracing the Emperor’s 
feet, commended the youth to his protection. He then had 
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the case brought, which contained the documents delivered 
to the merchants by Anna, and showed them to the Emperor, 
The latter received the boy into his arms and promised to 
carry out the desire of his dying friend. Viamundus, having 
thus achieved his wish, ended his life, and with the lamenta- 
tions of every one, was buried in a pyramid of marvelous 
construction, in the midst of monuments of men of noble rank. 

After the death of Viamundus, the Boy without a Name, by 
the Emperor’s order, was brought to the palace and enrolled 
among the youths especially attached to the sovereign’s person, 
At the end of three years—namely, in the fifteenth year of 
his age—having proved his capacity, he was fitted out with 
arms by the Emperor, and, together with twenty other youths, 
was made a knight. In the trials of strength and skill, which 
followed in the Roman circus, the adopted son of Viamundus 
won every prize. When conducted into the presence of the 
Emperor, '*) and permitted by the latter to demand any 
reward he might please, he replied that he desired no reward 
save the privilege of acting as champion on the next occasion 
of a single combat with any of the Emperor’s enemies, The 
Emperor assented and enrolled him in the first rank of his 
knights. 

On the first day that the young knight was received into 
the order, on his way to the above-mentioned trial of arms, 
he wore a purple tunic over his arms, which he called his 
surcoat. It had not been the custom hitherto for knights to 
wear surcoats over their armour in this fashion, so he was 
questioned by the other knights as to the meaning of this, 
He replied that he had put on this surcoat for the sake of 
ornament, whereupon the whole host cried out: “The new 
Knight of the Surcoat! the new Knight of the Surcoat!” and 
henceforth the name of the “ Knight of the Surcoat” stuck to 
him, From this day on he grew in excellence of every kind, 
displaying his valor in each contest, and receiving higher and 
higher promotion at the hands of the Emperor. 
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Whilst these things were going on at Rome, a war arose 
between the king of the Persians and the Christians who 
inhabited Jerusalem. The day on which it was determined 
to give battle was at hand, and the forces were advancing 
against one another, when the wiser heads of either army 
secured an agreement for a temporary cessation of hostilities, 
and the appointment of delegates to discuss the conditions 
of peace. After a long debate it was ‘*”) agreed by the 
representatives of the two armies that the questions in dis- 
pute should be decided by a single combat between chosen 
champions of the respective hosts. The Christians, however, 
being subjects of the Emperor, could not accede to this pro- 
posal without his consent, and were compelled to request an 
armistice until they should receive an answer from Rome. 
Representatives were accordingly despatched to the Emperor, 
who were also instructed to beg of him a suitable champion, 
in case he did not object to the above-mentioned terms agreed 
to with the enemy. The Emperor readily consented, but was 
still deliberating on the choice of a champion, when the affair 
came to the ears of the Knight of the Surcoat. Without delay 
the latter claimed the fulfillment of the promise made him by 
the Emperor on the day of his becoming knight. Although 
loth to part with so excellent a warrior, the Emperor yielded 
to his request—all the more readily, as he was anxious that 
the champion sent out should uphold the glory of the Roman 
arms. ‘**) He ordered him, then, to be well supplied with 
equipments of war, and besides had him accompanied by a 
troop of a hundred horse, commanded by a centurion. The 
company at once started on their journey, and going down to 
the Adriatic took ship there. They were joined by sixteen 
vessels bearing merchants and pilgrims to the Holy Land, 
who sought the protection of the knight and his company on 
account of the pirates infesting those seas, and they all set 
sail together. After having been tossed about at sea for 
twenty-five days, and finding themselves unable on account 
of the storms to make a port or to keep a straight course, 
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they put in at a certain island (in the Egean Sea, as is later 
said), inhabited by a barbarous people, immoderately addicted 
to gluttony and lust, and of so cruel a disposition that they 
spared neither sex nor age. Even merchants avoided the 
island, so that it remained, as it were, out of the world, 
The inhabitants of this island did not exceed three cubits in 
stature and rarely lived beyond fifty years of age. On the 
other hand, they rarely died under ten. Enjoying abundant 
food—nay, wealth even—and being accustomed moreover to 
hardships, the race was also remarkable for its fecundity. 

Now, the rumor had gone forth among all pagan nations 
that an invincible champion had been despatched by the 
Emperor to defend the cause of the Christians in the im- 
pending duel. They accordingly sent word to their brother 
pagans of the barbarous isles in the Egean Sea, which the 
imperial expedition had to traverse, to be on their watch to 
destroy the Roman force, in case it attempted a landing on 
these islands, and they stationed pirates, moreover, here and 
there ') to intercept the passage of this force. At that 
time the ruler over the island, where the expedition had put 
in, was an enemy of the Roman people, named Milocrates. 
He had carried off by force the niece of the Emperor, who 
was betrothed to the king of Illyria, and had taken posses- 
sion of this island. On receiving news of the expedition he 
fortified the ports and towns along the seashore, with a view 
to harassing the Romans as they passed, or attacking them, 
if a landing was attempted. The shores, however, about the 
spot where the Roman ships touched land, were covered with 
forests, in which there were kept wild animals of certain fine 
species, reserved exclusively for the king and his nobles. 

As soon as the centurion and his fleet reached the island, 
the hero of our story disembarked, and with a few com- 
panions went to hunt in the forest. He had already slain six 
stags, and had uncoupled his hounds in pursuit of a seventh, 
when the cry of the dogs and the sound of the horns were 
heard by a keeper of the forest. This man summoned the 
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rest of the keepers—for there were twenty of them—and 
taking their arms with them they all hurried together to 
discover who were the invaders of the forest. On coming 
up with these invaders, they asked the strangers by whose 
permission they were hunting in the royal preserves, where 
usually no one was even allowed to set foot, and furthermore 
summoned them to lay down their arms. The Knight of 
the Surecoat replied: “We have taken here what we need 
by the same authority that we came hither, and we shall 
only lay down our arms when we have buried them in your 
entrails.” At the same time he hurled a dart into the throat 
of the spokesman of the keepers. '“°) On the Roman side 
many were without arms, which was not the case with their 
adversaries. In the general melée which ensued, as the Knight 
of the Surcoat saw his companions yielding, he rushed with 
drawn sword upon the leader of the keepers, struck him down, 
and seizing hold of the nose-piece of his helmet, dragged him 
over to the Romans’ side and there slew him, and stripped 
him of his armour. Then, himself clad in the armour of the 
slain keeper, he renewed the attack and alone killed thirteen 
of the enemy. In the end, only one man escaped to report 
the disaster. This survivor hid himself in the bushes until the 
Romans had retired, and then hastened to carry the news to 
King Milocrates, at that time sojourning in a city which he 
had founded, in a delightful spot, three miles inland. The 
king at once despatched messengers to summon the nobles of 
his country to assemble as soon as possible with all the forces 
they could bring together. This command they obeyed in 
such numbers that the city could not contain them all, and 
they were compelled to camp in the country round about, 
whilst Milocrates held a council of war. 

In the meanwhile the Knight of the Surcoat returned to 
the ships to receive the congratulations of his comrades, 
On the third day from this they attempted to proceed on 
their voyage, but in consequence of unfavorable winds found 
it necessary to return to the spot they had left. The cen- 
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turion, in his turn, now held a council of war and set before 
the chief men of his host the dangers of their situation, how 
King Milocrates and his nobles were making ready ' *"! to 
avenge the death of the keepers, the insufficiency, moreover, 
of the Roman force to resist so great a multitude of enemies, 
and the inadequacy of their provisions. He recommended 
that spies should be sent out to report on what it might seem 
most advisable to do. As best fitted for this purpose, the 
Knight of the Surcoat and Odabal, a relative of the cen- 
turion, were selected. They armed themselves and set out 
through the forest to the city. At the very entrance of the 
woods they encountered a famous boar which our knight 
only slew after a desperate struggle. Having placed the 
carcass on his horse, he sent it back to the centurion by his 
squire, who again joined him before noon at the city gates. 
They then entered the city and went to the palace, mingling 
with the royal company there, as if a part of it, \“*) and 
escaping detection through their knowledge of the language 
of the island. They wandered thus in every direction through 
the city and country round about and ascertained the strength 
of the enemy’s troops already assembled, and also of those 
which were still expected. For King Milocrates had been 
greatly alarmed by false intelligence which his spies had 
brought him the day before as to the great multitude of the 
invaders, and had taken his measures accordingly. These 
men had been captured by the centurion and compelled by 
threats of death—to say nothing of the influence of bribes— 
to return to the king and render this report. Milocrates 
sent then for his brother, Buzafarnan, who ruled over a 
neighboring kingdom, to come to him as quickly and with 
as great a force as possible, and postponed action until his 
arrival. Now, on the very day that the hero of our story 
came to the city, it chanced that King Milocrates was hold- 
ing a council of war with his nobles, in which it was agreed 
that on the arrival of Buzafarnan the army should be divided 
into two parts, and that the invaders should be attacked both 
10 
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by sea and by land, so that they might have no room for 
escape. The Knight of the Surcoat mingled undetected with 
the rest at the council and took note of all that was said. 

By the end of the council the sun had set and Milocrates 
hastened to his evening meal. The knight, still mingling 
with the king’s followers, entered the palace, leaving his com- 
panions outside, and whilst the other inmates of the palace 
were at the feast, he penetrated, disguised and unsuspected, to 
the chamber of the king’s unwilling consort, '“*! where she 
passed her time exclusively in the company of her damsels. 
He began now to deliberate as to what he should do, all 
the time keeping on his guard against any unlucky turn 
of affairs. He hesitated to carry out his original purpose 
of slaying the king, for fear lest his own life might be 
endangered. On the other hand, he could not endure the 
shame of returning to his host with nothing accomplished. 
Whilst he was reflecting on what he should do, a soldier 
named Nab[al]or, one of those whom the king had lately sent 
as a spy to the Roman fleet, passed by bearing a message to 
the queen from her lord. As the knight was himself in the 
dark, he recognized Nabaor without being perceived in turn ; 
for the latter had been one of the spies captured by the centu- 
rion, and during his captivity had formed so strong a friendship 
for the Knight of the Surcoat, that on being set free he had 
received from him a ring and a purple cloak as tokens of 
remembrance. Accordingly the knight, on recognizing his 
_ friend, called him and embraced him. He then informed 
him of the reason of his being there, and promised him 
rewards, if he should keep faith with him and aid him in the 
execution of his designs. Nabaor wondered at the presence 
of the knight in that place, but rejoiced at the opportunity 
afforded him of repaying the generosity of his friend. He 
took him to a more secret part of the palace and endeavored 
to dissuade him from his design on the king’s life, telling 
him that thirty guards kept watch over the king whilst he 
was at the banquet, and prevented all access to him until the 
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dawn of day. ‘*! He explained, on the other hand, that 
the curiosity of the queen had been greatly aroused in regard 
to the knight by the reports that he had brought back from 
his captivity with the centurion, so that the queen was eager 
to see him and more concerned about his safety than about 
that of the king—for, although she had been treated by 
Milocrates with the honor which befitted her station, she 
could never forget that she had been snatched away by vio- 
lence from her betrothed lover, and would have preferred 
freedom as a poor man’s wife to the life of captivity, which 
she now led in the midst of all her splendor. From the time 
that she had heard of our knight as the champion chosen by 
the Emperor, on account of his unequalled valor, she had 
striven in every way to devise means of speaking with him, 
in the hope that through him she might be restored to her 
intended husband. He might, therefore, feel assured of her 
eager support in his attempt to overcome King Milocrates, 
In view, however, of the inconstancy of women, Nabaor 
advised, that he should be allowed to sound the queen once 
more before finally bringing the knight into her presence. 
He accordingly approached her and artfully introduced his 
name into their conversation with many praises. The queen 
soon expressed her regret that she could have no opportunity 
of putting her cause into the hands of so worthy a champion, 
feeling sure that, if this were possible, on her " *! father’s 
account, if no other, he would find means of rescuing her. 
She spoke thus freely with Nabaor, because he was one of 
those whom Milocrates had enslaved like herself. Nabaor 
quickly assured her that, if such were her wish, the knight 
would be brought before her at once, and on her protesting 
the sincerity of her desire, introduced our hero into the room 
and explained to her the cause of his presence in the palace. 
On his entering the queen bade the handsome knight be 
seated, and after observing him carefully for a time she 
disclosed to him with tears and sighs all her troubles, add- 
ing that it was in his power to remedy them. The knight 
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replied that, notwithstanding his willingness to serve her, the 
superiority of Milocrates’ forces could not be overlooked, and 
invited her to suggest some means by which this superiority 
might be overcome. As the queen remained silent for a time, 
Nabaor next ventured to speak. He proposed that they 
should take advantage of the great assemblage of troops and 
the occupation of the king to send word to the centurion to 
despatch secretly forty armed men ™*! on the following 
day through the forest, who should take possession of the 
city with the queen’s assistance. When they had effected 
this, they were to set fire to the city, so as to fill the king’s 
army with consternation and his enemies at the same time 
with encouragement. The queen then implored the knight 
to carry out this plan, and presented him with the sword and 
arms of Milocrates, on which the charm rested, that whoso- 
ever first wore them besides the king would deprive the 
latter of his royal rank. She made him still other presents 
of gold and silver, and pledged him her friendship. After 
this the knight returned in haste to his comrades, who all the 
while had been awaiting him, and led them in the early dawn 
back to the centurion, to whom he now related all that had 
passed. 

The centurion, greatly elated, selected the troops which 
were to be sent to the queen and placed Odabal in command 
of them. On the evening of the next day this band made its 
way to a vineyard near the royal palace, and, having been 
admitted there by Nabaor at the queen’s command, they lay 
hid all that night. At the break of day on the morrow King 
Milocrates went forth to fight with the army of the centurion, 
at the same time ordering his brother with the fleet to attack 
him from behind. But the centurion saw through the plan 
and drew up his ships on shore round about the camp, so 
that in case of need they might be used as defences, The 
camp had been placed in a secure spot not far from the sea. 
The centurion then led out his forces in five divisions, he 
himself being at the head of the middle division, and advanced 
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directly against the king. The latter was accompanied by 
fifteen thousand men, but he already despaired of victory— 
for on going forth to battle he had asked for the arms with 
which not only his own fate, but that of his whole kingdom 
was linked, and they were nowhere to be found. ®“”) The 
unhappy Milocrates only discovered that they were in the 
possession of the Knight of the Surcoat when he saw him 
wearing them on the field of battle. He groaned at the sight 
of this, but did not turn back, as his good fame required that 
he should either conquer or die bravely. 

The trumpet had already sounded and the troops of the 
two sides were about to close with one another in battle when 
a smoke rising up from the city directed attention thither. 
On the king’s leaving the city, Odabal’s band, which had lain 
in concealment, had come forth, taken possession of the city 
and set fire to its outskirts. As the fire extended, the destruc- 
tion of the city became evident, and the sparks began to fly 
across the faces of the very combatants a great distance off. 
The heart of the king was filled with fear when he saw this 
disaster imminent, and, postponing the battle which he had 
begun, he hastened back to the rescue of the city. This was 
the signal for a mad rout, of which the Romans took advan- 
tage, pursuing and slaying their enemies in every direction. 
(p- 8) Their comrades, moreover, who had set fire to the 
town, drove back from its walls the throngs of fugitives 
who endeavored to take refuge there, so that they were 
unable to escape their pursuers. King Milocrates’ men, with- 
out a leader and thrown thus into confusion, suffered terrible 
slaughter on every side. 

The king, however, on seeing himself surrounded by his 
enemies, made an effort at least to terminate his life in an 
honorable manner. He arranged his men in the form of 
a wedge, and, opposing the attack of the Romans, gained a 
temporary success. When the Knight of the Surcoat came 
up, Milocrates engaged him in a single combat, which was 
continued for a time with varying success, \! but at 
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length the king fell by his adversary’s sword and the rout 
of his troops was more complete than ever. The centurion, 
however, having put an end to all effective resistance, called 
off his men, and after collecting the spoils of his victory, 
made his triumphal entrance into the city. The queen came 
out to meet them and attended to the burial of the dead, 
whilst she also saw to the wounded and bestowed rewards on 
all the surviving troops. 

The centurion tarried fifteen days in the island. He gave 
over the country to his soldiers for plunder and inflicted 
fitting punishment on nobles and people. He then left a 
part of his forces on the island, sent still another part to con- 
duct the queen to her lawful husband, the King of Illyria, 
whilst he himself embarked with the rest and proceeded with 
the fulfilment of his mission. He had only been a day out 
at sea, however, '“) when he encountered the fleet com- 
manded by Milocrates’ brother,’ which had been despatched 
to attack the Romans from behind. They had, indeed, gone 
to the place where they imagined the Roman ships were 
stationed, but they had failed to find them there—for the 
Romans had removed their vessels a little way up within 
the land to form a part of the fortification of their camp, as 
described above. Thinking that the Romans had fled, the 
king’s brother put out to sea again, but, a great storm aris- 
ing, he was tossed about for three days and finally driven off 
to countries five days distant from his destination. As the 
wind went down, he was endeavoring to effect his return, 
when he met the centurion’s fleet in mid-sea. 

Now it chanced that just at this time the centurion himself, 
with the Knight of the Surcoat at his side, was on the look- 
out in a tower in the stern of his vessel, and at first saw only 
the images of cocks and the like which, as is the custom, 
were attached to the masts to show which way the wind 
blew. As he saw these objects driven up and down in the 
breeze, the centurion, thinking they were storm-birds, called 


1 Here called Egesarius. 
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the pilot of the ship and warned him that rough weather was 
coming on, as the appearance of these birds was thought to 
portend a storm and disasters to seamen, But the Knight 
of the Surcoat, who was near by, understood that they were 
really images attached to the masts of vessels of the enemies’ 
fleet and, '*"! explaining the matter thus to the centurion, 
urged him to get ready their arms and be prepared. 

Soon all the men in the centurion’s ship were under arms, 
and the signal for preparation was given to the rest of the 
ships as well—for there were now thirty in all, since fifteen 
from the island revently subdued had been added to the 
original number. They were then arranged in the desired 
order of battle. The Romans placed in front five very formi- 
dable ships furnished with rostra, very much used among 
the pirates. The vessels not manned with soldiers were put 
behind the others, so that in case of defeat they might have a 
better chance of escape. When everything was ready and 
anchors cast, they awaited the approach of the enemy. The 
latter on their side made also a skilful division of their fleet. 
But the Knight of the Surcoat, as he saw them advancing 
prepared for battle, gave orders that his ships should raise 
their anchors and bear down as swiftly as possible on the 
enemy—! *?) especially on the vessel which bore the com- 
mander of their fleet. This vessel was desperately shattered 
in the first shock and the commander himself lost his life. 
A great part of the crew were also slain or drowned, and the 
rest were made captive, whilst the ship was robbed of its 
treasures and then sunk. 

After the destruction of these men the knight engaged the 
remaining vessels. Though surrounded and outnumbered, he 
offered so fierce a resistance that the enemy now resorted to 
the terrible Greek fire, a long description of which in this 
place interrupts the story.’ '**! The vessel in which the 
knight and the centurion were, caught fire, but the former 


1This description, which is omitted in the Paraphrase, will be found, 
pp. 412-416. 
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sprang armed into the ship from which the fire had been 
cast, and succeeded in capturing it and transferring to it his 
own men, After this, having brought together the whole 
Roman fleet, he hastened to revenge himself on the remainder 
of the enemy’s vessels, and in the end sank ten of them and 
carried off thirty. 

When the naval battle was over, the Roman expedition 
proceeded on their journey to Jerusalem and arrived there 
safely by the appointed time. They were received with great 
delight by the Christians and were able to ‘7! rest after 
their toil and dangers. In the meanwhile the Christians 
brought together troops from every side. They, moreover, 
fortified their towns and supplied them with provisions, nor 
did they neglect to endeavor to secure the favor of heaven by 
prayers, fasting and alms. 

On the day which had been set for the duel the champions 
of the Christians and Persians respectively appeared in the 
field, and the armies of both ranged themselves round about 
to witness the encounter. A huge warrior, named Gor- 


mundus, fierce and of long experience in war, defended the 
cause of the Persians. The duel took place on foot because 
there was no steed able to bear the heathen champion on 
account of his immense height. The antagonists then began 
the combat, which is described by the author with many 
rhetorical flourishes, but very little narrative detail. It lasted 
without result all that day and had to be renewed on the 


morrow. '*“*) The duel when thus renewed was even ' “%! 


fiercer than before and the issue was still doubtful at the 
close of the second day. So hard pressed was the Knight of 
the Surcoat, when they were separated, that the heathen host 
could hardly be restrained from a tumult on seeing their 
champion deprived of his advantage. 

(@) Tn the combat of the second day the sword of the 
knight and the shield of Gormundus respectively had been 
broken and rendered useless, A violent dispute arose between 
the two hosts in regard to the third day’s encounter, whether 
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new arms should be allowed to both the champions, or to 
one and not the other. "') But, this matter having been 
arranged, the struggle was renewed for the third day. Our 
author compares this combat with that of the Lapithae (and 
Centaurs), and the strokes of the antagonists to those of the 
Cyclops on their anvils. After it had raged for a long time, 
Gormundus, wearied out, was forced by his adversary out- 
side of the circle within which, according to the agreement, 
the duel was to be fought. Then, in answer to the despair- 
ing cries of his countrymen, '-*! Gormundus made a final 
stand, but was struck down, and a last thrust of his adver- 
sary’s sword which pierced his breast—non optabile stomacho 
antidotum, as our author remarks—put an end to his life. 
The knight then cut off the head of the dead champion and 
spurned it with his foot, whilst the pagan host in their grief 
could hardly be restrained from throwing themselves upon 
the victor. As their champion, however, was dead, they were 
compelled to fulfill the terms of their agreement with the 
Christians and give pledges of their subjection to the Roman 
Emperor, The Knight of the Surcoat, on the other hand, 
received valuable presents from the nobility of Jerusalem, 
and, bearing with him his trophies, he returned in triumph to 
Rome and was welcomed there by the Emperor and Senate. 
The former assigned him a place among his especially chosen 
attendants and destined him to the highest honors at the first 
opportunity that presented itself. 

(p @) But our hero soon wearied of the peace which then 
reigned throughout the Roman Empire and looked about for 
some region where war might be prevailing, in order that he 
might find new opportunities for the exercise of his valor. 
Now, about this time the noble exploits of King Arthur— 
the uncle of our knight, who was, however, still ignorant 
of the relationship—became noised abroad throughout all the 
world and our hero accordingly determined to try his fortunes 
in Britain. The Emperor deeply regretted the departure of 
so admirable a warrior. He, nevertheless, gave his consent, 
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in part, because he wished the knight to become acquainted 
with his real descent, and, in part, because he hoped that 
through him Britain might some day again become annexed 
to the Roman Empire. He supplied him, therefore, with 
valuable presents, which were to be delivered to King Arthur, 
and among them the case containing the documents which 
told the story of the knight’s birth, To these documents he 
attached his own seal as a guarantee that all the circum- 
stances which they set forth were indisputable. He forbade 
the knight to look into the case until he had come to King 
Arthur, On the other hand, he sent word to the chief men 
of Gaul, through whose country he was to pass, to aid him 
and show him every honor. 

The young knight took his departure from the court to the 
regret of all, crossed the Alps, traversed Gaul and arrived 
safely in Britain, On inquiring where he might find King 
Arthur, he learned that the latter was then in the city of 
Caerleon, in Demecia, which he preferred to all other cities— 
for the country there was covered with groves and abounded 
in beasts of chase, and was, moreover, rich and delightful on 
account of its green meadows, which were irrigated by the 
waters of the Usk and Severn. There, furthermore, was 
the seat of the Bishop of Demecia, there Arthur '! was 
crowned and celebrated his great festivals, and there also he 
held the great assemblies of the chiefs of Britain. When 
he had ascertained where Arthur was to be found, he hastened 
onward, night and day, but six miles from his destination, 
near the town of Usk, he was arrested by a great storm of 
wind and rain, in which his companions either lost their way 
or were separated from him. 

On the same night King Arthur and Gwendolen, his wife, 
were lying in bed together and talking of various things. 
The latter was the most beautiful of women, but she was, 
besides, well-skilled in magical arts, so that she was often 
able to tell beforehand things which were yet to happen. 
Amongst other things, whilst they were thus conversing, the 
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queen foretold to her husband that there was even then on 
the way to Caerleon a knight who would prove superior 
to the king himself in valor. He was clad in impenetrable 
armor, she said, and was riding on a steed which had not its 
equal for strength and beauty, As a proof of the truth of 
her clairvoyance she predicted that early on the morrow this 
knight would send her a golden ring and three bridle-bits 
with two horses, Arthur reflected that she was never mis- 
taken in her predictions, but he determined to put the matter 
to the test without her knowledge, For frequently, as soon 
as he heard of the approach of some particularly brave 
knight, he would go out to meet him, in order to try his 
strength and skill in an encounter, 

When the queen fell asleep again, a little later, King 
Arthur arose, and, having armed himself, mounted his steed 
and rode off without any companion, except his seneschal, 
Kay. He came upon the Knight of the Surcoat |! stand- 
ing by a swollen stream, where he had been vainly seeking a 
ford in the darkness, Arthur observed him by the gleaming 
of his armor and, calling loudly to: him, demanded who he 
was—whether he was an exile, a robber or a spy. On the 
knight’s replying to this offensive challenge that he was none 
of the three, expressing himself, however, at some length and 
in rather florid terms, Arthur taunted him with his loquacity 
and gave him the lie. He also summoned him to surrender 
his arms immediately. The knight rejected this proposal 
scornfully, and they then put spurs to their horses for the 
attack and encountered in mid-stream. Arthur was unhorsed 
and fell into the water, whilst the knight seized the reins of 
the riderless steed and led him away. Kay endeavored to 
avenge his master, but suffered the same fate, falling at the 
first blow on top of Arthur and losing his steed likewise. In 
the obscurity of the night they escaped any further harm— 
were compelled, however, to walk ignominiously home. When 
Arthur sought his bed again, Queen Gwendolen, noticing that 
he was all wet and stiff with cold, asked him where he had 
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been so long and the reason for his being wet. He replied, 
that having heard a quarrel in the court he had |‘! gone 
out to stop it and had got wet in the rain. The queen 
rejoined : “ Be it as you say, but to-morrow a messenger will 
tell us where you have been and what has really happened.” 

The knight in the meanwhile was ignorant as to who had 
been his opponents. He did not cross the stream, but turned 
aside to a place near by and lodged there for the night. In 
the early morning he went on to Caerleon. About two miles 
from the city he met a boy, and, on asking him in whose 
service he was, received the answer that he was charged with 
secret errands for the queen. The knight then bade him take 
the two horses which he had captured the night before and 
present them to the queen on his behalf as pledges of his 
friendship. He entrusted to the boy, moreover, as gifts for 
the queen, a golden ring and three golden bridle-bits, and, 
finally, giving the name by which he was known, declared 
that he would follow closely behind him. Queen Gwendolen, 
foreseeing what was to happen, stood on the top of a high 
tower looking over the road, which led to the town of Usk. 
When she saw her messenger come, leading the two horses, 
she knew what it meant, so she went down and met him as 
he was entering the palace. The boy executed all that had 
been enjoined him and announced that the Knight of the 
Surcoat was at hand. The queen smiled when she heard his 
name, but she accepted the gifts, returned thanks for them 
and led the horses into King Arthur’s chamber before his 
couch, where he was still lying, as he had been tired out by 
his exertions of the preceding night. The queen awakened 
him and said: “My Lord, that you may not accuse me of 
falsehood, here are the rings and the bridle-bits which I fore- 
told would be brought me—also, the two steeds which the 
knight I spoke of has sent, their riders having been unhorsed 
in the stream.” The king recognized the horses and was 
covered with shame, as he perceived that the affair which he 
had wished to keep secret was known to the queen. 
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(p-47-) After a while Arthur went out to a conference with 
his nobles which had been set for that day. Whilst he was 
before the palace, sitting under an ash, the Knight of the 
Surcoat came riding up to the gates and saluted the king and 
queen and knights around them. The king, recognizing his 
adversary of the night before, did not give him a very cordial 
greeting. Nevertheless, he inquired who he was, where he 
was going, and what object he had in that country. The 
newcomer replied that he was a Roman knight and that he 
had come to aid King Arthur, who he heard was in need 
of knights—finally, that he also brought messages from 
the emperor. He presented the case then and the seals to the 
king, who withdrew from the rest and had the letters read to 
him. The contents of the documents, together with the evi- 
dence of the ring and cloak, filled Arthur with amazement 
and he could hardly believe what he heard for joy. But it 
happened that Loth, King of Norway, and Queen Anna, the 
parents of the young knight, were present, and when ques- 
tioned by Arthur they confessed that he was, indeed, their 
son. Arthur was filled with delight, yet he determined not 
to reveal the young man’s origin to him until he had dis- 
tinguished himself by some great action. 

Arthur went back then to the meeting of nobles, and, 
having called up the. young man before the whole assemblage, 
in slighting language rejected his offer to join the ranks of 
the royal knights, '* on the ground that he had as yet no 
proof of his valor. The young knight was exasperated by 
the reply, but he feared lest it might be ascribed to cowardice, 
if he now turned back, so he again begged to be enrolled 
among Arthur’s knights, this time on the condition that he 
should perform alone some action which the whole of King 
Arthur’s host should have failed to perform. On this condi- 
tion the king retained him. 

Not twelve days after this Arthur was compelled to set 
out on an expedition into the North of Britain. There 
was a castle there, called Maidens’ Castle, the mistress of 
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which was a damsel, famous for her generosity and posses- 
sions, who was also a friend of King Arthur’s. A heathen 
king, who was taken with the beauty of this lady, but had 
been rejected by her, besieged her in her town and was now 
on the point of attempting to carry the castle by assault. As 
the damsel felt herself incapable of offering a long resistance, 
she sent in haste to Arthur for aid, ™™! who at once 
assembled his forces, and, having got everything ready, set 
out to her rescue. He did this, however, with much trepida- 
tion, for in all previous engagements with the king against 
whom he was now marching, he had suffered defeat. Whilst 
he was on the way, still another messenger from the damsel 
hurried to meet him and informed him that the castle of his 
mistress had already been captured, and the damsel herself 
carried off into captivity. She implored Arthur, however, 
not to forget her in her adversity. Arthur then pursued the 
rear-guard of the enemy and attacked it, expecting to find it 
unprepared ; but the best troops of the army had been selected 
to protect the retreat, and the attack was repulsed. In this 
encounter Arthur and his host came near destruction. He 
ultimately cut his way through the enemy, however, and took 
to flight, followed by his men. 

In the beginning of the conflict the Knight of the Surcoat 
had contented himself with looking on from a high point 
some distance off, awaiting the result of the battle, but in the 
rout that followed, he met Arthur flying among the foremost, 
and smiling, the knight asked him insultingly whether he and 
his men were driving stags or hares, that they were hastening 
thus scattered through the by-ways. Arthur answered indig- 
nantly: “I have now sufficient proof of your valor, when I 
find you hiding in the forest whilst others are engaged in 
battle”—and without saying more, as his pursuers were 
pressing him, he passed on. The knight ridiculed the other 
fugitives in a similar manner, but '*) threw himself into 
the midst of the enemy’s host, who were in pursuit. He 
swept through them like a winter-storm, only wounding, 
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however, those who opposed him. As soon as the knight 
came near to the king of the host, he put spurs to his horse, 
assailed the king violently and thrust his spear through his 
breast. He then caught the reins of the captive damsel’s 
horse, and began to make his way back. The enemy, in turn, 
attacked him fiercely, and with all kinds of weapons, as he 
retreated, but he continued on his way, fighting all the while. 
Only he was much hampered in his retreat by the necessity 
of defending his companion, as well as himself. Not far 
distant, however, was a ditch which marked the limits of 
two different countries, and the passage lefi here was so 
narrow that only one could pass over at a time. When the 
knight reached this line he placed the damsel in safety 
beyond the ditch, bidding her wait there, whilst he returned 
to meet their pursuers. These he routed so utterly that 
many threw themselves headlong from high rocks, and others 
drowned themselves in the rivers. 

(p81) The knight then cut off the head of the king, which 
was crowned with a diadem, and fixing it on the end of his 
banner, which he held aloft, he returned to Arthur, the 
damsel accompanying him. As he entered the palace where 
Arthur was seated, in gloomy meditation over his defeat, he 
presented the head of the heathen king and boasted of his 
having alone overthrown a man who had put so many of 
Arthur’s warriors to flight. Finally, he asked Arthur whether 
he was now worthy to be his knight. King Arthur, recog- 
nizing the head of the person who was of all men most hate- 
ful to him, and at the same time the damsel, whom he loved, 
delivered from captivity, replied that he was, indeed, a knight 
to ve honored and rewarded. The king next made inquiry 
of the knight as to his origin, birth and name. When the 
latter answered that he was the son of a Roman senator in 
Gaul, that he was brought up at Rome and had always been 
called the Knight of the Surcoat, Arthur declared that he 
was mistaken and promised to enlighten him as to the truth 
in these matters. 
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He had the parents of the knight summoned—namely, 
Loth, King of Norway, and Anna, his wife—also, he had the 
letters brought which the Emperor sent, and they were read 
before the throng of people. The multitude were filled with 
joy at the disclosure of the real origin of the knight. King 
Arthur then made a public acknowledgment of his nephew, 
and proclaimed that he was ' **) henceforth to be called 
by his true name, Gawain. When Arthur had said this, 
the people hailed him repeatedly, with the ery: “Gawain, the 
nephew of Arthur!” 

The author concludes his story by recommending those 
who desire to know more of Gawain’s valorous deeds to seek 
some other informant—at the same time, with conscious 
pride in his own performance, reminding his readers that 
composing a story in a finished style of eloquence (i. ¢., in 
Latin) is a very different matter from setting it forth simply 
in the vulgar tongue. 

J. Doveias Bruce. 











